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Mr. Narter states in his Dedication of 1840 that 
he was roused to authorship on finding that the old 
calumnies against Montrose have not yet lost their 
credit, and that his name is still mentioned as one 
to be “ abhorred’’ even in present times, and by 
high authorities. From these obiter dicta, (for 
such we must consider them,) even the most candid 
and most justly-respected writers are not always 
free. Against them there must ever lie a right of 
a to ancient and authentic records. But we 
think it highly probable that no such unfavorable 
views would have been formed, and no such dispar- 
aging terms employed, had there been then before 
the world those fuller materials which the patient 
industry of Mr. Napier has siace that time pro- 
duced. 

With a just admiration for Montrose and the 
Scottish loyalists, he has carefully and diligently 
sought out whatever could bear upon their history. 
The appearance of his first work, ‘‘ Montrose and 
the Covenanters,”’ in 1838, incited the descendants 
of the hero to a search, which they had strangely 
during two centuries postponed, into their own fam- 
ily charter-chest *—a search which has brought to | 
light, for the first time, several important original 
letters to Montrose, especially from Kings Charles 
the First and Second. Under these circumstances, 
which might have mortified an ordinary scribbler, 
Mr. Napier was far from echoing the reply of the 
French abbé and would-be historian, who, when 
offered some curious MS. notes of the governor of 
a fortress, answered drily, Mon siége est fait! Mr. 
Napier, on the contrary, in an excellent spirit, and 
with most commendable zeal, sat down to re-write 
his book by the aid of his fresh materials. The | 
new work was published in 1840 with the title | 
“The Life and Times of Montrose,’’ but com- | 
pressed into a single volume, and omitting not a 
few of the documents and extracts to be found in 
the former. Both works are therefore necessary to 
a full understanding of the subject, and it is from 
both (not neglecting othe> helps) that we propose 
odraw what we hope may not prove unwelcome 
© our readers, a sketch of the career and character 
of Tue Great Marguis-~as to this day in Scotland 
the hero continues to be called. 

There are very few men so eminent of whose 
early years so little is known. This is the more 





*The late Duke of Montrose wrote to Mr. Napier as 
follows, previous to the publication of 1838: “I am —_ 
to say that we cannot give you any assistance in the tas 
you are preparing to undertake, as there are no papers 
whatever existing, and in our ion, which can throw 





light upon the suhject.—Preface, p. xiv. 
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remarkable when we consider his high rank and 
lineage—the head of the house of Graham, and by 
succession the fifth Earl of Montrose. Neither the 
time nor the place of his birth appear to be record- 
ed. We only know that at the decease of his fa- 
ther, the fourth earl, in November, 1626, he was 
in his fourteenth year. During the rest of his non- 
age he was under the guardianship of Lord Napier 
of Merchiston, who had married one of his elder 
sisters, and who continued through life his bosom 
friend. It was perhaps as being an only son that 
Montrose married in very early youth. His wife 
was Madeline Carnegie, daughter of the Earl of 
Southesk ; and by 1633 we find him already the 
father of two sons. Larly in that year his young 
countess appears to have died ; but even of that fact 
there is no positive record, and it is rather inferred 
from the utter silence respecting her in all further 
accounts of Montrose. 

Ta the same year, and probably in consequence 
of his domestic bereavement, Montrose went abroad, 
travelling into France and Italy, and continuing on 
the continent about three years. We can trace no 
particulars of his tour, nor of his habits of life at 
that period. Only in the archives of the English 
college at- Rome appears the following entry : 
** 1635, 27th day of March, two earls, Angus and 
Montrose, with four others, gentlemen of distince- 
tion of that nation, atteaded by four domestics, were 
honorably entertained in our refectory according to 
their rank.”’ 

Montrose came back from his travels with great 
accomplishments and advantages both of mind and 
person. His chaplain, Dr. Wishart, describes him 
as ‘‘not very tall, nor much exceeding a middle 
stature, but of an exceeding strong composition of 
body and an incredible force, joined with an excel- 
lent proportion and fine features. His hair was of 
a dark-brown color, his complexion sanguine, of a 
quick and piercing grey eye, with a high nose,. 
something like the ancient sign of the magnanimity 
of the Persian kings. He was a man of a very 
princely carriage and excellent address * * * * a 
complete horseman, and had a singuler grace in 
riding.’’ If this portrait, as drawn by his own 
chaplain, should appear too favorable and in need 
of some corrective, we can supply one from Bishop 
Burnet, who always refers to ‘* the Great Marquis”’ 
with especial malignity, and even in one passage 
goes to the preposterous length of questioning his 
personal courage :* ‘* He was,’’ says the bishop, 
‘**a young man well-learned, who had travelled, but 
had taken upon him the part of a hero too much, 
and lived as in a romance, for his whole manner 
was stately to affectation.” 

On his return home, adorned by such accomplish- 
ments, Montrose was presented to Charles I. with 
every expectation of a cordial welcome. But the 
king, whether because, as is alleged, he had been 
prepossessed against him by the Hamiltons, or be- 
cause his own manner was cold and dry until mel- 
lowed by misfortune, took little notice of him, 
merely gave him his hand to kiss, and then turned 


* History of His Own Times, vol. i., p. 91, ed. Oxford, 
1833. 
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aside. This slight was keenly felt by Montrose ; 
and we see no reason to doubt (however strenu- 
ously Mr. Napier denies) that it formed one motive 
of the part which he shortly afterwards took in the 
growing troubles of Scotland. 

Those troubles, as is well known, began by the 
establishment of the canons and liturgy, and result- 
ed in the production of the covenant. Nothin 
could exceed the ardor and enthusiasm with whi 
that bond was hailed among the Scottish ; 
Hume not unaptly speaks of it as a general conta- 
gion. That a high-spirited young nobleman, at- 
tached to the Protestant faith, not regardless of 
popularity, conscious of great abilities, and resent- 
ing the neglect of the court, should espouse a 
cious cause in the first dawn of its zeal, and before 
it was clouded over by excesses, was surely not un- 
natural. Nor were the most artful solicitations want- 
ing from many quarters, and above all from the Earl 
of Rothes, to secure so hopeful an ally. As Principal 
Robert Baillie afterwards declared, ‘‘ The canniness 
of Rothes brought in Montrose to our party.”’ * 

Once engaged, Montrose bore a share in all the 
factions of the general assemblies. We find the 
Marquis of Hamilton, the king’s commissioner in 
Scotland, write of him with much asperity to his 
royal master, (Nov. 27, 1638 :) ‘* Now for the cov- 
enanters I shall only say this; in general they may 
all be placed in one roll as they now ; but 
certainly, sir, those that have both broached the 
business, and still hold it aloft, are Rothes, Balme- 
rino, Lindsay, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, Cranstoun. 
There are many others as forward in show, amongst 
whom none more vainly foolish than Montrose. 
But the above mentioned are the main contrivers.”’ 
At this period, also, Montrose was intrusted with 
two expeditions to the north. ‘The first had for its 
object conversion rather than conquest; the earl 
was attended by three of the most ardent of the se- 
ceding clergy ;¢ and he returned in August, 1638, 
with a parchment full of signatures to the covenant ; 
“the most worthless laurel,’ adds Mr. Napier, 
‘* that he ever gained.” 

The second expedition, in the spring of 1639, was 
more congenial to his military temper; he was re- 
quired to keep in check the Marquis of Huntley as 
the king’s lieutenant north of Spey. Some newly- 
levied foot were placed at his disposal, and he bore 
the title of General ; but as he complained from the 
first to Gordon of Straloch, *‘ business here is all 
transacted by vote and a committee, nor can I get 

anything done of myself.’ After some skirmish- 
ing, he found Huntley not disinclined to treat ; and 
it was arranged between them that they, each ac- 
companied by eleven of his friends, should hold a 
conference at the village of Lowess, about nine 
miles south of Strathbogie. The two parties met 
accordingly, armed only with walking-swords ; and 
euch was their mutual suspicion, that a gentleman 
from each side was appointed to search the other 
for fear of hidden weapons. After a few words of 
courteous greeting, the two chiefs stepped aside, 
and conversed in private for a considerable time. 
The result was, that Huntley consented to sign a 


* Letter to W. Spang, April 25, 1645. 

+ An account of their arrival at Aberdeen is given by 
John Spalding, commissary-clerk of that town, whose 
“ History of the Troubles” was printed Ht the Bannatyne 
Club in 1828. “The Provost and Baillies ety | 
salute them at their lodging, and offer them wine a 
confects according to their laudable custom for their wel- 
come ; but this their courteous offer was disdainfully re- 
fused, saying they would drink none with them until first 


paper with certain terms of adhesion, and on two 
separate occasions rode over from his own to the 
covenanters’ camp. But at his last visit it was 
sought to impose upon him further terms; on his 
refusal, the parole pledged for his safety was 
broken, and was cted as a prisoner or a 
hostage to Edinburgh Castle. The bad faith of this 
detention is manifest and glaring. We are assured, 
however, that Montrose withstood it to the utter- 
most,* but found that his single voice in the council 
of officers could not avail to prevent it. 
It seems not unreasonable to infer that the resent- 
ment of Montrose at finding himself thus committed 
to an act of treachery, may have combined with his 
alarm for the monarchy and his disgust at the 
growing violence which he saw around him, to 
alienate him from the party which he had, per- 
haps too rashly, espoused. In the Parliaments of 
1639 and 1640 his name on several occasions ap- 
pears on the side of moderate counsels. Even in 
the field he showed a disposition to lenity, though 
no abatement of vigor. reely had he returned 
to Edinburgh, with Huntley in his train, before he 
heard that the loyal barons of the north were again 
in arms. With characteristic energy he instantly 
set off again, crossed the Grampians, gathered 
troops as he went, and on the 25th of May re- 
entered Aberdeen at the head of two or three thou- 
sand troops, the flower of which were the horsemen 
of Angus and Mearns. He had with him the Earls 
Marischal and Athol, and several other lords and 
gentlemen, together with a train of thirteen field- 
pieces. ‘The day but one after his arrival he held 
a general committee to decide u the fate of 
Aberdeen, which had distinguished itself by its 
zeal for prelacy—* that unnatural city,’’ as Princi- 
Baillie calls it on that account. The covenant- 
ing ministers of that day were unable to understand 
how a town which favored bishops could deserve 
the smallest mercy ; they remembered the texts on 
the destruction of Jericho and Ai, and urged that 
in like manner Aberdeen shou'd be given up to 
slaughter and conflagration. Montrose, however, 
stood firm against them ; and, being backed on this 
oceasion by the young Earl Marischal and other 
men of weight, finally carried his point, so that the 
burghers of Aberdeen were only fined and repri- 
manded, and exposed to free quarters, but spared 
from fire and sword. 

One instance, however, of slaughter on a small 
seale is recorded by John Spalding. It appears 
that the covenanting officers and soldiers on their 
first visit were decorated each with a blue riband 
round his neck. Upon their retreat some Aber- 
deen ladies in derision tied blue ribands round their 
lapdogs’ necks. Hearing of this jest, the soldiers 
on their return killed without merey every cur 
which they met in the town, “so that neither 
hound nor messan, or other dog, was left alive !’’— 
(May 26, 1639.) 3 

The next step of Montrose was to bring up his 
field-pieces, no | batter the castle of Gight, a prin- 
cipal strong-hold of the Gordons; but he quickly 
raised the siege on learning that a new enemy was 
at hand. untley’s second son, the Viscount 
Aboyne, whom the king had lately named his 


* que Montrose s’ t de tout son pourotr, 
are the words of Menteith de Salmonet, &. vy ey 
work was written in French, and print t Paris in 
1661. James Gordon, a kinsman of Huntley, admits that 
Montrose was “overborne by votes” in this transaction, 
but implies a doubt (surely without a shadow of proba- 





the covenant was subscribed!” (July 20, 1638.) 


bility) whether his resistance was sincere or sim 
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in the north, appeared off Aberdeen with 
ships and some troops on board. 
only a boy of nineteen, but had for his 
un, an experienced though versa- 
isan in both senses of the word 
ing he was joined by his brother, 
Lord Lewis Gordon, and some Highland levies. 
The whole united force marched off in high spirits 
to encounter Montrose, who had made skilful dis- 
positions to receive them at Stonehaven. On their 
coming up, a little skirmishing and a few cannon- 
balls were found sufficient to send them back in 
confusion. Montrose next proceeded to force the 
e of the Dee, again entered Aberdeen, scat- 
tered the Gordons far and wide, and became once 
more master of the open country. 

In this skirmish, which was called the Raid of 
Stonehaven, Montrose appears to have been greatly 
aided by the effect of any piece of ordnance on the 
imaginations of the Highlanders; even down to 
1745 they called a cannon ‘‘ the musket’s mother,” 
and looked upon it with a kind of superstitious 
awe. 

In the southern counties at this time the war 
seemed coming to a crisis between the Parliament 
of Scotland and the king ; and the Scottish army, 
headed by General Alexander Leslie, had already 
marched to the borders, when Charles decided on 
concluding a pacification, too hasty in its resolve, 
and too vague in its terms, to be lasting. During 
this hollow truce (for such it proved,) his majesty 
summoned several of the chief nobles, among 
whom was Montrose, to attend him at his court at 
Berwick. The interview between the king and the 
earl took place accordingly in July 1639, and al- 
though no particulars of it are found recorded, we 
cannot suppose it to have been without effect. 
Each on closer observation must have discovered 
the high endowments of the other :—each after 
what had passed would be more than commonly 
solicitous to please. Seldom, indeed, has such a 
subject met the eye of such a master. 

The moderation of Montrose in the Parliament 
which met the month after (although the same 
moderation was shown by many others who had not 
been to Berwick) was ascribed by his ill-wishers to 
the persuasions of the king, and+to his own ambi- 


tious hopes. ‘* Division,” writes Principal Baillie, | illegal ; they had cancelled the sentence 
(Oct. 12, 1639,) “is now much labored for in all) Hampden ; they had driven into exile Lord 
k of too great prevailing | 


our estate. They s 
with our nobles. ome evidently fallen off. 
Montrose not unlikely to be ensnared with the fair 
promises of advancement. Marischal, Sutherland, 
and others, somewhat doubtful. Sheriff of Teviot- 
dale, and some of the barons, inclining the court 
a But we altogether disbelieve a story told 
by Bishop Guthry, and repeated by Mr. Napier 
without objection, that Montrose at this time found 
affixed to his chamber door a paper with the words, 
“ INVICTUS ARMIS VERBIS VINCITUR.”’ Suchan in- 
scription is clearly on a view of Montrose’s 
later exploits; in 1639 he had yet done nothing to 
deserve the high compliment iNvicTUS ARMIS. 

Ere many many months had coos from the 
hew inconsiderate pacification, the differences which 
had been not so much adjusted as postponed, and 
the resentments slurred over instead of healed, burst 
forth again with redoubled fury. Again did both 
parties appeal to the sword ; again did news come 
to Edinburgh that King Charles was preparing for 
the invasion of Scotland, had coll an army on 
the Tyne, 


their part the Scottish Parliament were not slack 





and had placed himself at its head. On| en} 
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in mustering their forces ; nor did Montrose, when 
called upon, refuse his aid in that hour of danger. 
He commanded a division in the army which, under 
General Leslie, and in July, 1640, marched towards 
the Tweed, and encamped for a time on Dunse 
Moor. During this pause in the military opera- 
tions a remarkable event in polities occurred. It is 
stated by Montrose himself, as appears from judicial 
depositions, that a bond was privately offered for 
his signature proposing that some person should be 
named captain-general, with arbitrary powers north 
of Forth, and implying that this person should be 
the Earl of Argyle. Stung at the proposal, Mont- 
rose immediately took horse for Cumbernauld, the 
house of the Earl of Wigtoun, where he met by 
appointment several of his friends, as the Earls 
Marischal, Home, Athol, and Mar—Lords Stor- 
mont, Seaforth, and Erskine—and Amond, who 
was second in command of Leslie’s army. With 
these and some others, Montrose and Wigtoun 
subscribed a bond acknowledging their obligation to 
‘“‘that covenant already signed,’’ but stipulating 
for their mutual aid and defence in case of need, 
that ‘‘ every one of us shall join and adhere to each 
other.”” Having thus secretly combined, Montrose 
and his friends returned to the army, which they 
found prepared to march forward and cross the 
Tweed. On reaching that river, the chiefs cast 
lots as to who should pass over the first, and the 
lot fell upon Montrose. He accordingly dismount- 
ed, forded the stream on foot, and returned to en- 
courage his men.* A few days afterwards he took 
part in the. more memorable passage of the Tyne, 
and the repulse, or rather rout, of the English anny 
at Newburn. 

In consequence of the day at Newhurn, it is well 
known how the king’s forces, diminished and dis- 
pirited, fell back first to Durham, then to York, 
and how negotiations for peace commenced at 
Ripon, when the Scots were free to dietate almost 
their own terms. Charles had no other resource 
than once more to summon a Parliament in Eng- 
land—the ‘ Long Parliament,’’ as it proved— 
which from the very first displayed an eager reso- 
lution not only to curb the king’s prerogative, but 
to punish his advisers. Within a few months of 
their meeting they had already voted ship-money 
ainst 
ecper 
Finch and Secretary Windebank ; they had sent 
Laud to the dungeon and Strafford to the scaffold. 

Even during the negotiations at Ripon, all dan- 
ger to Scotland having passed, but new danger to 
the throne arisen, Montrose did not feel himself 
precluded from writing a letter to the king, expres- 
sive of his loyalty and duty. A copy of this letter 
(so unfaithful were some of Charles’ servants!) was 
surreptitiously obtained, and transmitted to the 
chiefs of the Scottish army at Newcastle. Much 
incensed, they openly charged Montrose with hav- 
ing written to the king—but Montrose at once 
avowed and justified the act ; and since at that time 
the highest respect for the royal authority was pro 
fessed even by those who most ardently labored to 
destroy it—since even when troops were levied 
against the king it was still in the name of the 
king—the other Scottish leaders at Newcastle were 


* Montrose’s Life and Times, p. 138, with the passages 
cited from Baillie and Bishop Guthry. Sir Walter Scott, 
writing from memory, transfers the incident to the pas- 
of the Tyne, at the battle of Newburn, where no 
doubt it makes a far better figure.—* Tales of a Grand- 
father,” second series, vol i., p. 211 ed. 1829, 
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compelled, however unwillingly, to admit, or at| course which in all ages has been sanctioned by the 
least to accept, the defence of their colleague. best and wisest of mankind—by such men amon 
The results were however more serious to Mont-| Montrose’s own contemporaries, as Falkland and 
rose, when, on his return to Scotland, the bond of | Hyde in Engiand, as Mesmes and Molé in 
Cumbernauld was discovered and denounced by Ar- | France. 
gyle. At nearly the same time some conferences} Two months after Montrose had been imprisoned 
which Montrose had held with the ministers of | in Edinburgh Castle, King Charles arrived at Holy- 
Perth, (Montrose being then on a visit to Lord Stor-| rood House. ‘ The end of my coming,” such were 
mont at Scone,) and which, like the bond. tended} his words to his Scottish Parliament, “ is short!y 
against the dominant faction of Argyle and Rothes, | this: to perfect whatsoever I have promised, and 
were made known to the committee of estates at| withal to quiet those distractions which have or may 
Edinburgh. Loud and angry was their clamor at} fall out amongst you ; and this I mind not superf- 
the news. ‘The earl was summoned, and several | cially, but fully and cheerfully to do.” But so low 
times examined before them, at the close of May,| had his power sunk at this period, that we may 
1641, when, far from denying or glossing over, or| rather adopt the words of his noble historian, 
asking pardon for what he had done or said, he| and say with Clarendon, that ‘‘ he seemed to have 
openly acknowledged and undauntedly maintained | made that progress into Scotland only that he mighi 
it. ‘* Did you,” thus he was asked in Argyle’s| make a perfect deed of gift of that kingdom!” To 
own presence, and in the fulness of Argyle’s) save his friends, he was compelled to scatter honors 
power, ‘did you name the Earl of Argyle?’’| and rewards among his enemies. Alexander Les- 
—‘‘I did name the Earl of Argyle,” he an-| lie, the first in command of the insurgent army, was 
swered:—‘*I named Argyle as the man who) created Earl of Leven; and Lord Amond, the sec- 
was to rule be-north Forth, and as the man who/| ond in command, Earl of Callender ; while lesser 
discoursed of deposing the king. I am not the! dignities were bestowed on inferior partisans of the 
author or inventor of these things: | will lay it| same cause. Well might Lord Carnwath exclaim 
down at the right door!’’—Il) satisfied with such | at this time, with a bitter jest, that he would go to 
frankness, the committee, on the 11th of June. is-| Ireland, and join Sir Phehim O'Neal and the other 
sued orders for arresting and securing in Edinburgh ! other rebels Foard sinee then he was sure the king 
Castle, Montrose himself, his kinsman Lord Napier, | would promote him! 
and Sir George Stirling of Keir. who had married| Notwithstanding Charles's intercession, Montrose 
Napier’s daughter, while materials to serve for! was not yet released. It is said, however, that pri- 
their impeachment were diligently sought out.| vate letters and messages passed between thew ; 
Lord Sinclair was despatched to the earl’s house at! that Montrose took this opportunity of disclosing to 
Old Montrose with a commission to break open his| the king the ill practicesand treacherous designs of 
eabinets in quest of secret papers; but Sinclair) Hamilton and Argyle—and that in consequence av 
found only a store of love-letters which some! order for their arrest was secretly prepared. ‘Th 
ladies had. formerly addressed to Montrose. and | two noblemen, together with the Earl of Lanerick or 
which, according to Bishop Guthry, were ‘‘ flow-| Lanark, Hamilton’s brother, apprised of the real or 
ered with Arcadian compliments. The Lord Sin-| pretended danger, hastily left the court, and retired 
elair’’ (thus continues the bishop) “was much} to their own country housés, where they could not 
blamed by men of honor and gallantry for publish-| have been seized without the risk of a civil war 
ing these letters, but the rigid sort had him in| After sundry proceedings in Parliament, and full as 
greater esteem for it !’’* surances of safety, they consented to return to Pdin- 
If we endeavor to review the whole career of | burgh—a marquisate, as a pledge of reconciliation 
Montrose, from the time when he joined the coven- | and favor, being bestowed upon Argyle. This mys- 
anters until the time when he forsook them, and | terious transaction, which was known in Scotland by 
when they threw him into prison, we shall find the | the name of * the Incident,” has never been clearly 
contemporary accounts, as drawn out in array by | explained, and admits of more than one interpreta- 
Mr. Napier, neither very full nor yet very crear.| tion. Its chief effect at the time, if not its secret 
We cannot think, however, that they afford any ad-| design, was to east a shade of doubt and suspicion 
equate ground for imputation on his motives or his| on the sincerity and personal disposition of the king. 
conduct. It is certainly possible, nay, even proba-| ‘ The Incident” has however been the ground 
ble, that, conscious as was Montrose of eminent) of a most serious accusation against Montrose—tha! 
abilities, he really felt, as is alleged against him.| he proposed to the king not merely, as he fairly 
jealous and offended at the aseendency of Argyle in| might, the arrest of his rivals, but their assassina- 
the councils of their common party; but we see no| tion. We will give this charge in the very words 
reason to distrust the truth of his own soleran dying | of Clarendon (vol. ii. p. 17, Oxford ed., 1826) :— 
declaration, that what mainly moved him was, when! ‘* Now, after his majesty arrived in Scotland, by 
he ‘* perceived some private persons, under color of | the introduction of Mr. William Murray of the bed- 
religion, intend to wring the authority from the | chamber, he (Montrose) came privately to the king, 
king, and to seize on it for themselves; and that | and informed him of many particulars from the be- 
in the bond which he subseribed—* the security of | ginning of the rebellion, and that the Marquis of 
religion was sufficiently provided for.""+ And we Hamilton was no less faulty and false towards his 
may observe that this general course of polities} majesty than Argyle, and offered to make proof of 
(to resist the royal authority while it encroaches, | all in the Parliament, but rather desired to kill them 
but to stand by it when it totters and yields—to aim) both, which he frankly undertook to do; but the 
at refurm, but to stop short at revolution) is the) king, abhorring that expedient, though for his own 
* Modtrose and the Covenanters, vol. ii., p.49. Mr. | Security, advised that the proofs might be prepare 
Napier observes in a note, that by the word ibliching” for the Parliament.’ 


the bishop could only mean discoursing of, or disclos- In the first place, we cannot but think that the 
ing ; since the letters are now unknown, and not to be 


fonek ammonite pamphlets of Montecee’s day whole foundation of this story—the alleged inter- 
- Speech of Montrose before the Parliament of Scotland, | V!°W> namely, between the king and Montrose—s 
ay 20, 1650. 
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utterly disproved by the following judicious remarks 
of Mr. Napier :— 

“ William Murray was not constable of Edin- 
burgh Castle ; and if he had been, is it possible that, 
without the knowledge of the covenanters, he could 
at this crisis have brought the earl privately to the 
king? The word ‘ privately’ can have no other 
meaning than that the faction were kept in igno- 
rance ‘at this stolen interview ; but it will be remem- 
bered that when Stephen Boyd, the governor of the 
fortress, permitted Montrose, Napier, and Keir to 
hold some casual meeting together within the walls 
of their prison, the fact was instantly known, and 
he lost his office for presuming to relax their con- 
finement.””—Life Times, p. 220. 

But the detractors of Montrose (and how many has 
his loyalty made!) may still allege that, although 
the interview be imaginary, the assassination might, 
like the arrest, be suggested through letters or mes- 
sages. Surely, however, it is a sound rule of his- 
torical criticism, that whenever any essential part 
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The earl now withdrew to one or other of his 
reg | houses—Old Montrose, or Kincardine Cas- 
tle in Perthshire—where he lived for several months 
in close retirement. He was not only a soldier, but 
a poet and a scholar, and he had therefore resources 
in his solitude which many other statesmen and 
warriors have wanted. But in May, 1642, the earl, 
attended by his nephew Keir and his friend Lord 
Ogilvie, rode to York, then the residence of the king, 
with the view of holding some communication with 
his majesty. Charles, mindful of his own recent 
declaration, forbade their approach to him nearer 
than one post. Yet there seems every probability 
that Montrose, while there, conferred, at the king’s 
desire, with some of his majesty’s most trusted ser- 
vants. 

A crisis was now indeed at hand between the 
king and the commons of England which might 
well call for the spontaneous offer of every loyal 
heart and hand. In August the royal standard was 
raised at Nottingham ; in October was fought the 


of a story admits of disproof, the authority of the | battle of Edge Hill. In February, 1643, Montrose, 
whole story is shaken. sides, it is obvious from | learning that the queen was on her return from 
several other inaccuracies in this passage of Claren-| Holland, resolved to lay before her his counsels for 
don, (as where he afterwards sets together, in point! the conduct of affairs in Scotland at that decisive 


of time, the Marquisate of Argyle and the Dukedom — Accordingly he met her majesty on her 
anding at Burlington, and attended her to York. 


of Hamilton, there being, in fact, an interval of | 
nearly two years between them,) that he did not| But he found himself supplanted by the returning 
derive this statement from the information of the | favor of Hamilton. The main point was how to 
king, or of any other eye-witness in Scotland, but! prevent the Parliament of Scotland from making 
was merely repeating the current rumors and slan-| common cause with the Parliament of England. 
ders of the ie. Bat, further still, we lay the | “ Resist force with force,” cried Montrose ; ‘‘ the 
greatest stress on the following passage from a let-| rebellious cockatrice must be bruised in the egg. 
ter of Charles. Only a few months afterwards, (on | The king has loyal subjects in Scotland ; they want 
the 7th of May, 1642,) we find the king thus com- | but the king’s countenance and commision ; the only 
mence a letter to the earl :— | danger is delay.” Hamilton, on the contrary, 

‘“‘ Montrose, 1 know I need no arguments to in-| recommended dilatory and temporizing counsels. 
duce you to my service. Duty and loyalty are suf-| ‘‘ I see,”” Montrose replied, ‘* what the end of this 
ficient toa man of so much honor as I know you! will be. The traitors will be allowed time to raise 
to be.”’ their armies, and all will be lost!” 


Could a monarch so pious and lofty-minded have 
thus addressed the man whose foul schemes of mur- 
der he had so recently rejected with abhorrence ' 
This question can admit of but one answer from 
those who think, as we do, reverently of King 
Charles ; and as for those who do not, Montrose, in 
his riper years, we are very sure, would have cared 





Her majesty, however, remembering the Marquis 
of Hamilton’s extensive influence in his native coun- 
try, and trusting that it might avail for the safety 
of the throne, inclined to his side. The kirg, who 
was then negotiating at Oxford, took, when the 
ease was referred to him. the same view of the 
question, and, conferring a dukedom on Hamilton 


little for their good or their ill opinion of himself. | 2s a token of his confidence, sent him back to Scot- 
Even of those, however, who are most ready to dis-| land with large powers. Montrose, on the other 
parage the ‘‘ Royal Martyr,”’ we would ask, could! hand, disappointed in his hopes, and ill satisfied 


these expressions of Charles have really passed, if 
that statement of Clarendon were really trae? Would 
not the compliments to Montrose’s honor, from such 
a quarter and under such circumstances, have sound- 
ed like insulting irony ; and would they not there- 
fore, even on mere grounds of prudence and policy, 
have been carefully avoided ! 

On the 18th of eceaber, 1641, the king set out 
from Edinburgh on his return to England. Only 
the day but one before, he had so far prevailed as to 
obtain that Montrose and his friends should be set 
free on caution “ that from henceforth they carry 
themselves ory and discreetly.”’ As the price 
for their release, Charles issued a declaration prom- 
ising that he would not employ them in offices of 
court and state, nor grant them access to his person. 
Yet the attaek against them did not end with their 
imprisonment, their trials being referred to the con- 
duct of a committee, whose proceedings were to be 
limited to the first of March ensuing. On that day, 
however, the ruling powers quietly dropped the pro- 

gs against Montrose, being unable to convict 
and unwilling to acquit him. 





with his reception, retired once more to his estates. 
The disappointment of Montrose at this period is 
shown by a slight pasquinade which has been pre- 
served to us :—‘‘ On the killing of the Earl of New- 
castle’s dog by the Marquis of Hamilton in the 
queen’s garden at York.’’ This little piece is cer- 
tainly more remarkable for vehemence of invective 
than for merit of poetry. It thus concludes :— 


** Then say, to eternize the cur that’s gone— 
He fleshed the maiden sword of Hamilton !”’ 


It may be contended, and it is very possible, that 
had Montrose’s advice been followed, it might have 
succeeded no better than Hamilton's. Certainly, 
however, it could not have succeeded worse. No 
check was offered on the king’s part to the violent 
measures which the heads of the Scottish covenant- 
ers showed themselves eager to pursue. They 
summoned, without his authority, a convention of 
estates ; they concerted an alliance with the Eng- 
lish Parliament against him; they renewed their 
religious bond with wider objects and a more im- 
posing name, as the ‘‘ Solemn League and Cove- 
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nant,” to which throngs of deluded men subscribed 
even with tears of joy. But above all they set on 
foot an army of twenty thousand men, under the 
command, as before, of the Earl of Leven. Two 
officers of merit and experience, Baillie and David 
Leslie, were named, the first his lieutenant, the 
second his major-general. Nor was this muster 
merely for show and self-defence, but rather for 
active codperation against the royal cause; and 
thus, in January, 1644, all preparations being com- 

leted without any effectual hindrance from the 
site Mey Lord Leven marched across the Tweed 
to join the Parliament’s forces in England. 

Daring this busy period Montrose had not been 
inactive. The leading covenanters were er to 
draw the earl once more into their party, and reck- 
oned on his repulse at York as favorable to their 
wishes. Accordingly they made him divers over- 
tures, of which Montrose, we are assured, only so 
far availed himself as to obtain information as to 
their further views and designs. In June he held, 
at his own desire, a conference with Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, the moderater of the kirk, “‘a te iva 
and intriguing preacher,’ as aptly deseri by 
Hume. To guard against the surmises and suspi- 
cions which might at such a time attend any pri- 
vate interview, Montrose held this conference in 
the open air on the banks of the Forth, close to 
Stirling Bridge, and he was attended by some 
friends—Keir, Napier, and others—as his wit- 
nesses. ‘‘In my retirement,’’ he said, “I am 
altogether ignorant of your parliamentary affairs ; 
indeed, I am at a loss how to comport myself in 
these ticklish times, and must beg of you, for old 
acquaintance sake, to tell me frankly what it is you 
mean to do.”’ Henderson fell into the snare, and 
replied without hesitation that it was resolved to 
send as strong an army as they could raise in aid 
of their brethren in England. The preacher next 
proceeded to descant on the honors and rewards 
which the covenanting chiefs had in view for Mont- 
rose. But the earl, having now obtained the 
information he sought, put an end to the confer- 
ence, merely asking whether Mr. Henderson had 
any authority from the Parliament for such propo- 
sals, and, on being answered in the negative, quietly 
wished him a géod evening. 

The offers which about this time were more for- 
mally made to Montrose were to free him from em- 
barrassment by the discharge of his debts, and to 

ive him a command in the army second only to 
rd Leven’s. It appears that the vague and 
indecisive answers which Montrose for some time 
returned, raised a suspicion against him in some 
of the Scottish royalists.* We must own our- 
selves doubtful (although Mr. Napier, in his zeal 
as a biographer, will not for an instant harbor such 
a thought) whether the ill-reception of Montrose at 
York did not at first make him waver in his attach- 
ment to the king. If so, however, (and we do not 
express any positive opinion on the subject,) his 
wavering was neither publicly evinced nor long 
continued. By no overt act, by no authentic decla- 
ration, can Montrose be shown to have swerved 
from his principle of loyalty—from that better part 
which he had deliberately chosen and was destined 
to seal with his blood. In that very summer, as 
we learn from Baillie’s letter of July 26, the earl 
“called a meeting, at Old Aberdeen, of sundry 
noblemen, to subscribe a writ for an enterprise 
under Montrose’s and Ogilvie’s conduct, which 


* Lord Nithisdale to Lord Antrim, May 1 and 8, 1643, 
as printed in Spalding, vol. ii., p. 131. 
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Huntley subscribed, but Marischal refused abso- 
lutely, and made Huntley recall his subscription— 
which, in the great providence of God, seems to 
have marred the design.” 

In December, 1643, even before the Scottish 
army had passed the Border, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton hastened to the court at Oxford to explain and 
justify the ill-success of his counsels. At the sane 
time and place appeared Montrose to urge a change 
of measures ; and, the sword being now drawn, the 
king had no longer any reason to maintain his 
declaration and forbid the earl his presence. 
Charles’ displeasure at Hamilton’s miscarriages 
was no doubt considerably heightened by the com- 
ments of Montrose. He put the newly created 
duke under arrest, and soon after sent him as a 
prisoner to Pendennis Castle in Cornwall. Nor 
did his majesty fail anxiously to ask of Montrose 
what means might yet remain to retrieve the 
Scottish affairs. 

In reply, Montrose observed that the favorable 
opportunity which he had pressed at York, had in 
great measure passed away. The plan of Argyle 
and the other byterian leaders was now com- 
plete ; their confederacy formed ; their army raised 
and on its march. All the fastnesses and strong- 
holds of Scotland were in their hands; while, on 
the other side, the king's friends were gained over 
or disheartened, scattered, and disarmed. Still, 
however, by an eye like Montrose’s, some gleams 
of hope might be discerned. The Episcopal 
establishment, recently abolished, hateful as it had 
become in the southern counties, retained many 
partisans in the north and west. The royal author- 
wy was by held in veneration by several of the 

ighland clans, nor were any of them insensible of 
the promised joys of battle—the certaminis gaudia, 
according to the fine phrase which Jornandes 
ascribes to Attila on the morning of the day of 
Chalons. It might also be expected that the less 
romantic inducements of regular pay, or, in default 
of such, occasional plunder, would not be without 
value in their eyes. Even the vast power of the 
Marquis of Argyle and the Campbells in the 
Western Highlands might be no unmitigated disad- 
vantage, since, while it awed the common herd into 
submission, it would stir the bolder spirits to resist- 
ance. 

In this state of things the scheme suggested by 
Montrose was that the Earl of Antrim should 
despatch a body of two or three thousand Irish 
from Ulster, and land them on the opposite coasts 
of Scotland, while arms and warlike stores should, 
if possible, be obtained from abroad. Montrose 
himself was to the Borders with a small escort 
of horse, art ty by the Marquis of Newcastle, 
who commanded for the king in the north of Eng- 
land ; he was then to call to arms his own or the 
king’s adherents in the Highlands, join the body 
of irish, and raise the royal standard. Daring as 
this scheme appeared, nay, desperate as Montrose’s 
detractors call it to this day,* the necessities of 
Charles left him scarcely any other choice. On 
the Ist of February, 1644, the king signed a com- 
mission, appointing the Earl of Montrose his 
lieutenant-general in Scotland, and as a further 
token of his confidence, he a few weeks afterwards 
raised him to the rank of marquis. 

Thus then was Montrose in some degree enabled 
to fulfil the ardent aspirations of his youth. Then, 


* Nothing remained (to the king) but the desperate 
counsels of Montrose.” Laing, i of Seotland, ¥ ; 
iii., p. 244, ed. 1804. 
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as his contemporary Drummond of Hawthornden 
assures us, he had written in his copy of Quintus 
Curtius :— 
“ So great attempts, heroic ventures, shall 
Advance my fortune or renown my fall !’’ 


He lost no time in repairing to the scene of his new 
commission, and at the beginning of April, with 
some aid from the Marquis of Neweastle, appeared 
on the banks of the Annan at the head of several 
hundred horse. He was joined by some noblemen 
of great note—the Earls of Crauford, Nithisdale, 
Traquair, Kinnoal, and Carnwath, the Lords 
Aboyne, Ogilvie, and Herries—and succeeded in 
seizing the town of Dumfries. All this while he 
was in correspondence with his friends and kins- 
men further north, who used to meet for secret 
consultations at the house of Keir. Their object 
was to raise a body of their vassals, and push for- 
ward to Stirling, there to meet Montrose. They 
had reason to expect that the castle of that place, 
one of the most important strongholds in Scotland, 
would be given up to them by Major Turner, 
afterwards Sir James, who had fought under | 
Gustavus Adolphus, and since accepted a command | 
in the Parliament’s army, but who had grown to 
feel dissatisfaction (or, as he said himself, scruples 
of conscience) at its service. He says of himself 
in his memoirs, ‘* I had swallowed, without chew- 
ing, in Germany a very dangerous maxim, which 
mulliary men there too much follow ; which was, 
that so we serve our master honestly, it is no matter 
what master we serve.’’* Such characters were 
by no means uncommon in that age, and have 
become familiar to ours from the admirable sketch 
of Captain Dalgetty. 

Several obstacles, however, concurred to mar | 
this well-concerted scheme. Of the small militia | 
force which Montrose had brought from England | 
part rose in mutiny and part deserted ; while on the 
other side the Sheriff of Teviotdale had mustered a 
large irregular force, and the Earl of Callender was | 





advancing ut the head of a body of troops. Under | 


such circumstances Montrose, far from pushing 
forward to Stirling, could not even maintain his 

ition at Dumfries. He fell back beyond the 

rder, where for some time he carried on a desul- 
tory warfare. ‘a the 31st of May Baillie writes : 
—‘ Montrose ravages at his pleasure Northumber- 
land and the Bishoprick [Durham]; we hope it 
shal] not be so long.’’ His principal exploit at this 
period was to reduce the castle of Morpeth, after a 
regular siege of twenty days, and a loss of two 
hundred men. He treated his prisoners with great 
humanity, dismissing them on their parole that they 
would not again fight against the king. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Prince 
Rupert, having compelled the three parliamentary 
generals, Manchester, Leven, and Fairfax, to raise 
the siege of York, most rashly gave them battle on 
Marston Moor. Montrose, who had been sum- 
moned to the prince’s aid, was already on full 
march, and had his arrival been awaited by Rupert, 
the day might have been theirs. As it was, the 
valor of David Leslie and of Cromwell, with his 
brigade of Jronsides, changed the first suecess of 
the royalists into an utter rout. Neweastle fled the 
kingdom, Rupert retired into Lancashire, and Mon- 
trose, finding himself suddenly beset by hostile and 


*Memoirs, p. 14, as printed for the Bannatyne Club. 


It appears that Turner had already fallen under the 
oo of the Committee of Estates, and he was soon 


wards removed from Stirling into England. 
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victorious armies, fell back upon Carlisle. There 
his little band of horsemen melted away until it 
could scarcely number a hundred, and it became 
necessary to adopt some decisive resolution. Mon- 
trose, still undaunted, formed the bold scheme of 
reaching the Highlands in disguise. He bade the 
rest of his followers make their way to the king ; 
while two of them, his trusted friends, Sir William 
Rollock and Colonel Sibbald, secretly turned their 
horses to the north, calling themselves gentlemen 
belonging to Lord Leven’s army. Montrose him- 
self rode behind them in the garb of a groom, 
mounted on a sorry nag, and leading another in his 
hand. This is the romantic adventure of which Sir 
Walter Scott has availed himself with such excellent 
skill in his Legend of Montrose. 

Disguise was in this case the more needful, since, 
in the event of falling into the Covenanters’ hands, 
the only alternative before Montrose would have 
been the dungeon or the scaffold. Once he seemed 
on the very brink of discovery. A common soldier, 
who had served in Neweastle’s army, passed by on 
the road, and approaching the marquis, respectfully 
addressed him by his name. In vain did the pre- 
tended groom attempt to disclaim the appellation. 
** What !’’ exclaimed the other, ‘do I not know 
my noble Lord of Montrose’ But go your way, 
and God be with you wheresoever you go!’’ The 
poor man was true and loyal ; however high might 
have been the reward of a disclosure, he made none 
against Montrose. 

Travelling in this manner, Montrose arrived on 
the verge of the Highlands, at the house of his 
kinsman, Patrick Graham of Inchbrakie. Shortly 
afterwards, for still greater concealment, he removed 
to a solitary hut on the same estate. Meanwhile 
he had sent his two companions to apprize Lord 
Napier of his coming, and to gather intelligence of 

ublic affairs. They returned with evil tidings. 


“he Marquis of Huntley had risen in the North, 


prematurely and without due concert, and accord- 
ingly with signal defeat. Thus the loyal Gordons 
were now crushed, and Huntley himself a fugitive 
in the wilds of Caithness; while another of the 
uame, Gordon of Haddo, the ancestor of the present 
Ear! of Aberdeen, having become a prisoner of the 
Covenanters, was brought to trial and publicly put 
to death. 

Roused to resentment rather than intimidated at 
such news, Montrose impatiently waited until the 
Red Hand of Uister should be stretched forth to his 
aid. So slight were then the communications 
through the Highlands, that it was not until the 
promised Irish troops drew near to his district that 
Montrose first heard of their landing. Yet they 
had set foot on Scottish ground a month before, 
and were now irregularly straggling forward in 
quest of their general. Their immediate commander 
was a kinsman of the Earl of Antrim, Allaster, or 
Alexander, Macdonnell, or Macdonald, better known 
by the corrupted patronymic of Calkitto,* a brave 
and active but uneducated and self-willed man. 

It was shortly after the first vague rumors derived 
from the shepherds of the hills, that a more regular 
communication from Colkitto reached Montrose, 
and the marquis immediately set forth to join him, 
attired in the dress of an ordinary mountaineer, 
and attended by Inchbrakie alone. The meeting 
between the general and the troops was, at the first 
moment, a source of mutual surprise and disap- 


*His proper style in Erse was Allaster Mae Coll 
Keitach—Alexander, son of Coll the Left-handed. 
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pointment. Montrose found his auxiliaries amount 
to Jess than fourteen hundred men, ill-armed and 
worse disciplined. On the other hand, the Irish, 
who had expected something of royal state and 
splendor in the king’s lieutenant, gazed with disdain 
on the common Highland garb and the single 
attendant of Montrose. Jt was under such untoward 
circumstances that the marquis displayed his com- 
mission from King Charles, and first raised the 
royal standard. ‘The spot is still shown—on rising 
ground near Blair Athol, about a mile from the 
house of Lude—and of late years in just commemo- 
ration marked by a cairn of stones. 

Up to that time only very few Highlanders 
(these chiefly from Badenoch) had joined the Irish 
troops, although the ‘* Fiery Cross’’ had been al- 
ready sent round amongst them in the manner so 
well described in the Lady of the Lake. But the 
presence of the king’s lieutenant soon attracted 
greater numbers. The very day after his arrival 
came eight hundred Athol men, including the Rob- 
ertsons of Strowan. His own kinsmen, Lord 
Napier and Stirling of Keir, were detained as pris- 
oners at Edinburgh ; but he was joined on the hill 
of Buchanty by Lord Kilpont, eldest son of the 
Earl of Menteith, by the Master of Maderty, and 
by Sir John Drummond, with about four hundred 
retainers of their own, of Napier, and of Keir ; 
these, however, principally bowmen. For it de- 
serves remark of Montrose’s campaigns, that they 
exhibit, perhaps for the last time in European war- 
fare, and with no ill-success as opposed to musketry, 
the weapons on which England was wont to pride 
herself in the days of yore—the arrow and the 
bow. Montrose had now passed the Tay at or 
near Dunkeld, and was in full march upon the city 
of Perth. In spite of his increasing numbers, his 
position at that period was fraught with hazard and 
peril. Behind him the Marquis of Argyle, having 
gathered his clansmen on the landing of the Irish, 
was following in their track, and impatient to en- 

age them. In front an army of above six thousand 
sowlanders, under Lords Elcho and Drummond and 
the Earl of Tullibardine, had been drawn together 
for the defence of Perth and the defeat of the 
mountain invaders. 

Resolved with a wise temerity on forthwith giv- 
ing battle to Lord Elcho’s army, Montrose and his 
Irish came in sight of Perth—that splendid pros- 
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brought from Cumberland, and which were now in 
very ill plight ; they are described by Dr. Wishart 
as omnino strigosi et emaciali. 

at this period the Highlanders 


** Who spilis the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife !’’ 


So deeply impressed were they with this gloomy 
superstition that, as is alleged, (although Mr. Na- 
pier has overlooked the fact,) on the morning of the 
tile they put to death in cold blood a poor herds- 
man whom they found in the fields, merely to 
secure to themselves the advantage of the augury. 

How hard the choice between these opposite 
fanatics! How arrogant appear the superstitions 
on the one side, how cruel on the other ! 

To sustain the enemy’s charge of cavalry, Mon- 
trose extended his front as far as possible, and drew 
up all his men in one line of three deep. In the 
hind-rank he placed the tallest, with orders to stand 
straight; in the second rank they were to stoop 
forward ; and in the first rank to kneel upon one 
knee. Lord Kilpont and his bowmen were on the 
left, and the Irish in the centre, while on the right, 
opposed to the most formidable point of the Cove- 
nanters’ array, stood the men of Athol. There 
Montrose himself took his station, fighting on foot 
with his target and pike in his hand. His whole 
force thus drawn up might amount to three thou- 
sand men. He had so little powder that he was 
obliged before engaging to bid his men be sparing 
of it, for that they had none to throw away. Pre- 
vious to the onset, however, he sent over to the 
enemy the Master of Maderty to inform them of 
the king’s commission, and desire them in his 
majesty’s name to lay down their arms. But, far 
from heeding the king’s commission, the Cove- 
nanting chiefs did not even respect the laws of 
nations; they made the young officer, notwith- 
standing his flag of truce, a prisoner, aud detained 
him as such during many months. Maderty, we 
may observe in passing, had married Lady Beatrix, 
the favorite sister of Montrose. 

The result of the engagement made manifest the 
skill of Montrose. When Lord Elcho’s cavalry 
came on to the charge they were received with a 
sharp fire so long as the ammunition lasted, and, 


pect which once seen can never be forgotten. It is | when that began to fail, a volley of stones did good 


recorded of the Roman soldiers how, when they 
had climbed the hill of Moncrieff, and first beheld, 
expanding before them, the verdant valley of the 
Tay, they cried out in admiration, “‘ Lo, another 
Tiber! See a second Martian plain!’ But how 
much fairer still the sight since that rich plain is 
crested by a stately city—since a bridge of many 
arches has spanned that majestic stream !—Mon- 
trose found his enemy (it was on the goes, ad 
Sunday, the Ist of September) drawn up at Tip- 

rmuir, an open heath within three miles of Perth. 

hey were confident of victory, alike from superior 
cuniien and from fanatic zeal. They had called 
their array “‘the army of God,” and that very 
morning one of their favorite preachers, named 
Carmichael, had addressed them as follows in his 
sermon :—‘ If ever God spake truth out of my 
mouth, I promise you in his name a certain victory 
this day!” 
thought fit to term it—their cavalry force was large, 
and they had nine pieces of artillery ; Montrose, on 
the contrary, had not a single cannon, and only 


service. Seeing the battle waver, and remember- 
ing that Argyle was behind, and that there was no 
retreat for the royalists, Montrose determined to 
stake everything on one decisive throw—a brilliant 
victory, or an irretrievable rout—and thus let loose 
his whole army on the foe. Then was heard the 
Highland war-cry, ‘‘ savage and shrill ;”” then was 
felt the keen edge of the Highland claymore. 
Several bodies of the Lowlanders fought well ; 
others, including the burghers of Perth, who had 
enlisted, fled shamefully ; but in a brief space the 
whole Covenanting army was driven back in confu- 
sion towards the city, leaving all their artillery, 
colors, and baggage, and about three hundred dead 
upon the field. 

The victory of Tippermuir was immediately fol- 
lowed by the possession of Perth, where Montrose 
obtained arms, clothes, and money for his troops. 


For ‘the arm of flesh,” as they | It was afterwards alleged by the Committee of Fs- 


tates at Edinburgh, that instead of the city being 
yielded, the conflict should have been renewed ; 
and an apology on this occasion, entitled ‘* Reasons 





three horses; the same probably which he had | for the Surrender of Perth,’”’ was drawn up by the 
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resident ministers. This apology, which is still 
extant,* is of great length, and no inconsiderable 
interest. Of the Fife-men it states :— 

“ They were all forefainted and bursted with run- 
ning, insomuch that nine or ten died that night in 
town without any wound ; and, second, an over- 
whelming fear did take them. Their fear kythed 
(showed itself) in this, that multitudes breaking up 
cellars did cast themselves down there, expecting 
the enemy’s approach. The provost came into 
one house, amongst many, where there were a 
number lying panting, and desired them to rise for 


their own defence. They answered, their hearts 
were away—they would fight no more, although 


they should be killed! And then, although they 
had. been both willing and stout, they were unable 
to resist, for they had casten all their arms from 
them by the way.” 

In such a state of things we must acknowledge 
that no further defence could well be made. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied, even by the 
most strenuous vindicator or representative of the 
good men of Perth, that no greater contrast could 
well be imagined than between the coord High- 
landers whom Montrose commanded and the stall- 
fed ** panting”? burghers of the plains. 

But few days were allowed Montrose to reap the 
fruits of Tippermuir. His Highlanders were re- 
turning home in great numbers to see their families 
or secure their spoil: a kind of desertion which 
redecurred after every victory. It was useless tg 
refuse leave to those who were determined to take 
it; and thus it happened that Montrose’s armies 
were frequently as much diminished by success as 
other armies by disaster. At this period, also, 
another tragical cause concurred to the same end. 
One of the bravest chiefs at Tippermuir, the Lord 
Kilpont, was stabbed to the heart in sudden passion 
" one of his retainers, Stewart of Ardvoirlich. 

he assassin, or, as his own descendant more 
politely terms him, “the unlucky cause of the 
slaughter of Lord Kilpont,’’+ immediately fled, 
killing a sentinel who attempted to detain him, es- 
eaped pursuit under cover of a thick mist, and 
joined the Covenanters, by whom—surely much to 
their diseredit—he was well received and afterwards 
promoted. Kulpont’s followers, on the other hand, 
returned home to attend his obsequies, or rather 
because his death had broken the main link that 
bound them to Montrose. This story, once obscure 
and well nigh forgotten, has now become enshrined, 
under the names of Lord Menteith and Allan 
M’Aulay, in its admirable adaptation—for it can 
scarcely be called fiction—by Sir Walter Scott. 

With an army thus diminished, Montrose could 
not pretend to maintain Perth against the forces of 
Argyle. He resolved, however, to convert retreat 
into aggression by turning his arms to Aberdeen- 
shire, and calling the gallant Gordons to his stand- 
ard. Rapid and unforeseen as was his march 
through Angus and the Mearns, he was joined on 
the way by several gentlemen and their retainers 
on horseback—above all, by the veteran Earl of 
Airlie and his two younger sons, Sir Thomas and 
Sir David Ogilvie. It was, however, with less 
than two thousand men that Montrose appeared 
upon the banks of the Dee. He found in front of 
him an unexpected enemy. Lord Lewis Gordon, 


_, *Itis printed in “ Montrose and the Covenanters,” vol. 
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_t Letter from Robert Stewart ., of Ardvoirlich, to 
Sir Walter Scott, dated June 15, Ti and printed in the 
Montrose.” 


revised edition of the “ Legend of 
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ja brave but hair-brained and wilful young man, had 

espoused a different party from his father’s, and 
raised some of his father’s vassals against the royal 
cause. With these he had joined Lord Burleigh, 
‘the Covenanting general, close to Aberdeen, the 
whole force being upwards of two thousand five 
hundred men. Seecese, however, attacked them 
without hesitation on the 13th of September, and 
completely routed them. He was no longer with- 
out artillery, having with him the guns which he 
took at Tippermuir, and it is said that the novelty 
of his tactics—minfling musketeers and bowmen 
with his handful of horse—mainly tended to the 
success of the day. In the thickest of the fight 
his voice was heard—‘* We do no good at a distance 
—give them the broad-sword and butt-end of your 
muskets—spare them not, and make them pay for 
their treachery and treason !’? Nor were the troops 
less animated by the gayety and gallantry of a 
common Irish soldier, who, when his leg was shot 
off, was heard exclaiming, ‘‘ Sure, this bodes me 
promotion, for now that I cannot walk, my Lord 
Marquis must make me a cavalry-man !”’ 

As Perth had been the prize of Tippermuir, so 
was Aberdeen of this battle. The vanquished 
troops were pursued to and through the streets of 
| the town, which, thus taken as it were by storm, 
suffered cruelly from the excesses of the Irish. It 
is said that they cut down without mercy all those 
whom they found in the streets, and in some cases 
coolly bid the victim first strip himself of his clothes 
| lest they should be soiled by his blood! It may be 
urged as some slight palliation, that the soldiery 
were incensed by a recent act of perfidy, since a 
drummer with a flag of truce, sent that very morning 
by Montrose, had been killed—whether accidentally, 
as the Covenanters alleged after their defeat, or by 
design. Nor, in justice to Montrose, should we 
forget how difficult it seems to restrain troops from 
bloodshed when flushed with recent conflict, or 
from pillage where no regular pay can be provided. 
Yet undoubtedly the people of Aberdeen had a 
claim on every possible exertion of Montrose for 
their rescue, since he had before entered their 
walls in the service of the Covenant, and had then 
dealt hardly with them for their devotion to the 
royal cause :-— 

‘* These things done,’’ continues honest Spald- 
ing, ‘‘the lieutenant (Montrose) stays Saturday 
all night in Skipper Anderson’s house ; the cruel 
Irish still killing and robbing. Sunday all day he 
stays, but neither preaching nor praying was in any 
of the Aberdeens, because the ministers throug 
guiltiness-of their conscience had fled. The lieu- 
tenant was clad in coat and ¢rews as the Irish was 
clad. Every one had in his cap or bonnet a rip of 
oats, which was his sign. Our town people began 
to wear the like in their bonnets, but it was little 
safeguard to us, albeit we used the same for a pro- 
tection. On Monday, the soldiers who had bidden 
behind, rifling and spoiling both Aberdeens, were 
now charged by touk of drum to remove and follow 
the camp under the pain of death.’’—Hislory of the 
Troubles, vol. ii., p. 266. 

The fears of the government at Edinburgh were 
i this time thoroughly roused. Their general in 

Ungland, the veteran Earl of Leven, who was now 
besieging Newcastle, sent home a division of his 
army, under the Earl of Callender: while they 
themselves despatched the Earl of Lothian with a 
large body of horse to the assistance of Argyle. 
Thus reinforced, Argyle put forth a proclamation 
denouncing the king’s lieutenant as a traitor to re- 
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lighee. king, and country, and promising a reward 
of £20,000 to any one who should bring him in— 
dead or alive. Argyle was still following Mon- 
trose, though at ‘‘a judicious distanee,’’ as Mr. 
Laing expresses it, and on the approach of his 
army to Aberdeen, the king’s lieutenant found it 
necessary to fall back. Unlike his rival, Montrose 
had no supplies or reinforcements to ex from 
the south, and such was his inferiority of numbers 
that he could only hope to counterbalance it by the 
most extraordinary skill in his maneuvres and ce- 
lerity in his marches. On retreating from Aberdeen 
he destroyed his heavy baggage, concealed in a 
morass the guns of Tippermuir, and proceeded up 
the Spey, hoping still to raise the gentlemen of the 
name of Gordon, but he found them resentful of his 
former campaign against them in the service of the 
Covenant. Thus disappointéd, he struck into the 
wilds of Badenoch, and thence into Athol, always 
pursued but never overtaken by Argyle. More 
than once in this rapid series of marches and coun- 
ter-marches he darted back towards Aberdeenshire, 
yet clinging but in vain to the hope of Gordon aid. 
**You heard what followed!’’ writes Baillie to 
S , (April 25, 1645,) after noticing the battle 
of e Bridge of the Dee. ‘* That strange cours- 
ing, as I remember thrice, round about from Spey 
to Athol, wherein Argyle’s and Lothian’s soldiers 
were tired out ; and the country harassed by both, 
and no less by friends than foes, did nothing for 
their own defence.” 

On one oceasion, however, Montrose being then 
at the Castle of Fyvie, he was almost surrounded 
and overpowered by the troops of Argyle and 
Lothian. Already were the enemy creeping up the 
fences and ditches which flanked the high ground 
of his position ; already at this critical moment had 
his single company of Gordons gone over ; already 
might he read anxiety and apprehension on every 
face around him. In such trying circumstances 
Montrose affected an unconcern which he was far 
from feeling. ‘Come, O'Kyan, what are you 
about '’’ he called to a young officer ; ‘* cannot you 
drive these troublesome fellows from our defences, 
and see that they do not disturb us again!’’ This 
tone of alacrity was answered by a bold rush on the 
assailants. ‘Lhey were driven headlong down the 
hill, Montrose himself heading his horsemen in a 
subsequent charge; and it deserves remark, as a 
proof of the spirit with which the Great Marquis 
could animate his men, that when on this occasion 
the Irish found some bags of gunpowder which the 
Covenanters had left behind, and which the royal- 
ists were much in need of, they loudly complained, 
as of a shameful neglect, that “* the rascals have 
fozgotten to leave the bullets with the powder!” 

To these marches of Montrose—marches so rapid 
and repeated, and over summits now beginning to 
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haps have overlooked this private family feud. 
Bui— 


** When granite motlders and when records fail, 
A peasant’s ’plaint prolongs the dubious date””— 


and thus the lament for ‘‘ the bonnie house of Air- 
lie’’ lives to this day in Scottish song. 

le himself was scarcely iess harassed by 
pursuing than the Lowland gentlemen by being 
pursued. He went to Edinburgh and flung up his 
commission as general, complaining that he had 
not been sufficiently supported. It seemed to him 
that Montrose had taken up winter-quarters, and 
must remain cooped up in his narrow mountain 
track until the return of spring. 

Far different was the design of the Great Mar- 
quis. He had lately sent Colkitto on a kind of re- 
cruiting expedition, to attempt to raise the clans in 
his name and the king’s ; and Colkitto now returned 
to Blair of Athol, bringing with bim the captain of 
Clanranald and his men, the Macdonalds of Kep- 
poch and Glengarry, the Camerons and the Stuarts 
of Appin—clans which caught the spirit of Mon- 
‘trose, and which even a century from his time were 
sll conspicuous for their devotion to the Stuart 
| cause. ith numbers thus augmented, Montrose 
resolved to carry the war unexpectedly into Argyle’s 
own stron . “But how shall we find a 
| track,’’ he asked, ‘‘ or how obtain subsistence at 

this season !’’—A soldier of Glencoe started up: 
“ There is not a farm,” he cried, ‘‘ or half a farm, 
under Maccallummore, but I know every foot of it ; 
jand if good water, tight houses, and fat cows will 
| do for you, there is plenty to be had !”’ 

| t was the spirit of revenge—revenge both per- 
sonal and hereditary—which on this occasion 
nerved the arm and winged the steps of Montrose. 
For several generations had the houses of Camp- 
bell and Gra stood in rivalry; the former ob- 
taining the larger, and, as the latter deemed, an 
undue share in the royal favors. Montrose himself 
had ever found Argyle in his path—as a rival when 
in the service of the Covenant. as an enemy when 
in the service of the crown. Still greater, if possi- 
ble, was the contrast in their characters. Argyle’s 
was the very opposite of the fiery ardor, the chival- 
rous daring which shone forth in Montrose. Cau- 
tion, prudence, and dissimulation were his prevail- 
ing qualities. Another Drances : 





* Largus opum, et lingua melior, sed frigida bello 
Dextera.”’ 


Not.that we would impute want of courage to one 
whose closing seene was so much marked by com- 
posure and firmness; but his courage was without 
enterprise, it was merely defensive ; it was some- 
thing like the courage of the stag, after long pur- 
suit, when he can run no further and is brought to 


be white with winter snows—the strength of | bay in his lair. He was much revered by his own 
some of his Lowland followers, and the spirit of | race, whose power and influence, great as it was 


more, proved unequal. By degrees they dro 

from his ranks, promising, however, and perhaps 
intending, to return next spring. Even Colonel 
Sibbald, one of his trusty companions from Cum- 
berland, thus forsook him; the other, Sir William 
Rollock, had been some time before despatched 
with letters to the king. But amidst every defce- 
tion the veteran Earl of Airlie and his two gallant 
sons would never quit the standard. In revenge for 
their indomitable loyalty, Argyle had some years 
back laid waste their estate and burned their man- 
sion, on the river Isla. An historian might per- 


already, he had greatly augmented ; but in the 
same proportion was he dreaded and disliked by 
other clans. Besides his patronymic of Maccal/wn- 
more, (or son of Colin the Great,) which he bore as 
chief of the Campbells, he was known in the High- 
lands by the nickname of Grumach, (or the Grm,) 
having a cast in his eye and a sinister expression of 
countenance. 3 

It was a saying of this powerful and politic chief 
that he would not for a hundred thousand crowns 
that any one knew the passes which led into his 
|eountry from the east. Wholly unsuspicious of 
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danger, he was residing at Inverary, when towards 
the middle of December his affrighted shepherds 
and herdsmen came rashing in from the mountains 
with news that Montrose and his followers had 
crossed over near the sources of the Tay, and were 
already close at hand. Argyle hastily embarked in 
a fishing-boat and fled, leaving his country to its 
fate. "That fate was cruel indeed. The herds and 
flocks were driven away, the cottages were set on 
fire, the male inhabitants fit for arms were put to 
the sword—severities which the thirst of feudal 
vengeance may explain, but in no degree excuse. 

In this ae ~% Argyle summoned to his aid 
his kinsman, Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchin- 
breck, a stout soldier, who was then commanding a 
regiment in Ireland. He also obtained some levies 
from the north and some battalions from the Low- 
lands; and by these means mustered a force of 
three thousand men at the old castle of Inverlochy, 
near the place where now Fort William stands. 
On the other hand, General Baillie, who had suc- 
ceeded to the commission which Argyle resigned, 
had brought together a still larger force at Inver- 
ness. The object of the two commanders was to 
surround and overpower Montrose, who on his part 
perceived that his sole chance of safety lay in 
forestalling their movements and dealing a heavy 
blow on Argyle before fresh Highland reinforce- 
ments should arrive. 

“ My design,”’ such are Montrose’s own words 
in his letter to the king, (Feb. 3, 1645,) ‘‘ was to 
fall upon Argyle before Seaforth and the Frasers 
could join him. My march was through inaccessi- 
ble mountains, where I could have no guides but 
cowherds, and they scarce acquainted with a place 
but six miles from their own habitations If] had 
been attacked but with a hundred men in some of 
these passes, I must have certainly returned back, 
for it would have been impossible to foree my way, 
most of the passes being so straight that three men 
could not march abreast. But I was willing to let 
the world see that Argyle. was not the man his 
Highlandmen believed him to be, and that it was 
possible to beat him in his own Highlands. The 
diffieultest march of all was over the Lochaber 
mountains, which we at last surmounted, and came 
upon the back of the enemy when they least ex- 
pected us, having cut off some scouts we met about 
four miles from Litonk Bg 

Another contemporary document, the MS. history 
of Patrick Gordon of Cluny, thus describes the pri- 
vations borne upon this march :— 

_“ That day they fought, the general (Montrose) 
himself and the Earl of Airlie had no more to break 
their fast before they went to battle but a little meal 
mixed with cold water, which out of a hollow of a 
dish they did pick up with their knives; and this 
was those noblemen’s best fare. One may judge 
what wants the rest of the army must suffer ; the 
most part of them had not tasted bread these two 
days, marching over high mountains in knee-deep 
snow, and wading brooks and rivers up to their 
girdles.""—Life and Times, p. 532. 

It was on the Ist of February, 1645, that Mon- 
trose thus came in sight of Inverlochy, and prepared 
to give battle at sunrise the next day. At his ap- 
proach Argyle, who had lately hurt his arm by a 
fall from his horse, and wore it in a sling, embarked 
in his galley, rowed off the shore, and remained at 
& convenient distance a stator of the conflict. 
Yet his numbers were on this occasion considerabl 
Superior to his enemy's. From early time the gal- 
leys, or Lymphads, have been the armorial bearings 
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of the House of Campbell; but surely they were 
granted or assumed for other feats than these ! 

The Campbells, though forsaken by their chief, 
fought most bravely, ‘‘as men,’ says Montrose 
himself, ‘‘ that deserved to fight in a better cause ;”’ 
but, he adds, when it came ‘‘to push of pike and 
dint of sword,’’ they were utterly defeated. Fifteen 
hundred of them were killed in the battle or pursuit, 
including Sir Duncan, their Jeader—‘a great 
slaughter,”’ as Montrose declares in his letter to the 
king next day, ‘‘ which I would have hindered if 
possible, that 1 might save your majesty’s misled 
subjects, for I well know that your majesty does 
not delight in their blood but in their return to 
their duty.”’ 

At the very time when these joyful tidings were 
despatched to King Charles, his majesty, under 
great discouragements and many heavy losses, was 
endeavoring, but in vain, to conclude a peace at 
Uxbridge. Some of his most anxious thoughts at 
this period turned on his Scottish affairs. On the 
30th of January we find him write as follows to 
Secretary Nicholas :— 

“If there be any treaty proposed concerning 
Scotland of which I forgot to speak at parting, the 
answer must be, to demand a passport for a gentle- 
man to go from me to see what state the Marquis 
of Montrose is in; there being no reason that I 
should treat blindfold in so important a business, 
nor without the knowledge of him whom I have 
now chiefly employed in that kingdom, and who 
hath undertaken my service there with so much gal- 
lantry, when nobody else would.’’ 

After the day of Inverlochy, Montrose again 
turned his arms to Aberdeenshire, where the Tame 
of his recent victory brought at Jast to his aid the 
long-desired Gordons. He was joined not only by 
Huntley's eldest son, Lord Gordon, but by the 
younger Lord Lewis, the same who had so lately 
stood in arms against him at the Bridge of Dee. 
Thus supported, Montrose, whether to retaliate 
former havoc on the other side, or to strike terror 
into wavering minds, but in either case with unjusti- 
fiable severity, let loose the whole fury of vindictive 
war on the Aberdeenshire lowlands. Elgin and 
Banff were given up to pillage; Dunnottar and 
Stonehaven to the flames. He was already medi- 
tating an expedition to the succor of Charles in Eng- 
land, and summoned as he went every loyal Scot 
from sixteen to sixty to join his standard. Nor did 
his activity relax even amidst the pressure of the 
severest family bereavement. His eldest son, Lord 
Graham, had been for some time with him, but un- 
able at his early age (he was not yet fifteen) to bear 
the fatigue of such extraordinary marches, he at 
this period fell sick and died. James, his second, 
and now his only son, was pursuing his studies at 
Montrose ; ‘‘ a young éairn about fourteen years,”’ 
says Spalding, “‘ learning at the schools attended by 
his pedagogue in quiet manner.”” Now, however, 
a party of Covenanting cavalry, in a spirit of mean 
revenge, seized both pedagogue and bairn, and 
carried them off prisoners to Edinburgh, where 
yh de kinsmen, Napier and Keir, were still eon- 
fined. 

The committee of estates at Edinburgh, growing 
more and more alarmed at the present success and 
the future aspirations of the Great Marquis, felt the 
necessity of immediate succor to their general, 
Baillie. They sent to his aid a large force of eav- 
alry, under Sir John Urrey, a true Captain Dalgetty, 
who had first joined the Parliament's army, then 
gone over to Prince Rupert, and been knighted by 
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King Charles; and then after some time rejoined 
the Covenanters; nor was this, as we shall see 
hereafter, the last of his transformations. Against 
such odds Montrose could not pretend to maintain 
the open country, especially as Lord Lewis Gordon, 
whether from his own fickle temper or moved by 
secret instructions from his father, had now in 
forsaken the royal standard ; and though Lord Gor- 
don loyally adhered to it, Lewis had been followed 
by very many gentlemen and retainers of the name. 
+ feat therefore sent back a large proportion of 
his force to the mountains ; but before joining them 
with the remainder, (less than one thousand men,) 
resolved to strike a blow at Dundee, a town which 
from the very commencement of the troubles had 
been most zealous and warm against the royal cause. 
At ten o’clock in the morning of the 4th of April he 
appeared before the gates. The place, refusing a 
summons to surrender, was stormed in three quar- 
ters at once: it was reduced before evening , and 
the troops were already dispersed in quest of plun- 
der, and Montrose, it is said, preparing to fire the 
town, when he suddenly received news that Baillie 
and Urrey, having combined their forces sooner than 
he had expected, were close at hand with four thou- 
sand men, 

The moment was full of peril. Some persons 
round the marquis advised him instantly to make his 
own escape, and leave his troops to their fate. But 
throughout his life danger and difficulty were never 
sources of fear, but rather incentives to Montrose. 
He drew together his men (some of them already 
drunk) from their plunder, and began his retreat at 
sunset in the presence of a far superior force, cover- 
ing the rear himself with his horse. He sustained 


some loss in an attack, but that night was in great 
measure protected by the darkness and by his own 


eelerity. All next day the pursuit was continued. 
Next evening, Baillie and Urrey having divided their 
forces so as to cut off his retreat, he, suddenly alter- 
ing his line of march at midnight, by a masterly 
mancuvre slipped between them, and secured him- 
self in the hills. It is said, no doubt with much 
exaggeration, that his men had marched sixty miles 
without either refreshment or rest.* Yet still, with 
every allowance for panegyric, we see no reason for 
distrusting Dr. Wishart’s assurance :—‘‘I have 
often heard those who were esteemed the most ex- 
perienced officers, not in Britain only, but in France 
and Germany, prefer this march of Montrose to his 
most celebrated victories.” 

Of the two generals thus baffled, Baillie now 
turned his arms to the district of Athol, which he 
laid waste with fire and sword, according to the 
cruel but too common practice of that age. Urrey 
marched northwards, was joined by the garrison of 
Inverness and the Earls of Sutherland and Seaforth, 
and then, without awaiting Baillie’s codperation, he 
sought out Montrose. On the 9th of May they 
came to battle at the village of Aulderne, near 
Nairn. ‘The marquis bad about three thousand 
men, but Sir Joha Urrey at least a thousand more, 
and Montrose had accordingly been careful to secure 
the advantage of the ground. On either side of 
Aulderne, which stands upon a height, he had sta- 
tioned his army in two wings, having neither centre 
nor reserve, but artfully disguising the defect by 
showing a few men from behind the houses and in- 
closures. On the left stood Montrose with the Gor- 
dons and the principal foree ; on the’ right Colkitto 
with the Irish, and a few of the Highlanders. But 


* Hume, History of England, ch. 58. In this he follows 
Wishart too implicitly. 
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this last being much the strongest quarter, as forti- 
fied by dykes and fences, Montrose had there placed 
the royal standard usually carried before himself, 
hoping that the sight of it would draw the main 
attack of the enemy upon that impregnable point. 
Upon the whole, his dispositions that be have been 
compared to those of Epaminondas at the battle of 
Leuctra.* Whether they were quite so classical 
may be questioned ; that they were most able and 
skilful seems clear. 

As the marquis had foreseen, Sir John Urrey 
directed his principal attack against the point where 
he saw the royal standard waving ; but every onset 
was repulsed with loss by the Irish musketeers and 
Highland bowmen of Colkinto. Unfortunately, 
however, Colkitto heard some of the enemy, on re- 
newing their charge, taunt him with cowardice for 
remaining under shelter of the sheepfolds. His 
Irish blood caught fire ; he forgot his instructions ; 
and he sallied forth into the open ground, where his 
troops were almost immediately thrown into dis- 
order. Just then, as Montrose was preparing to 
join battle with the other wing, an officer hastened 
up and whispered " his ‘ear that Colkitto was 
entirely defeated. Even a hero might have been 
forgiven a moment’s faltering ; but that moment’s 
faltering might have lost the day Montrose, never 
ae his presence of mind, immediately turned 
round to Lord Gordon with a cheerful countenance. 
** What are we about?’’ he called out. ‘* Here is 
Macdonald carrying all before him on the left, and 
if we co not make haste he will leave us nothing to 
do! Charge!” And at his voice, the Gordon 
chivalry, afraid—it was the only fear they could 
know—of being forestalled in the conflict, poured 
headlong down the hill, and fiercely charged the 
enemy. ‘The new levies of Urrey fled at once ; but 
his veteran foot stood firm, and were nearly all cut 
to pieces, for in these fierce conflicts quarter was 
seldom asked and seldom given. Thus successful 
on the right, Montrose was enabled to turn to his 
left wing, where Colkitto had been driven back to 
his inclosures, and was hard pressed by the enemy. 
There, too, the Covenanters being routed on Mon- 
trose’s approach, the victory of the royalists was 
decided and complete. 

In this engagement the bravery of the Master of 
Napier, a youth of twenty, son of the lord of that 
name, and of Montrose’s sister, was most conspicu- 
ous. He had recently escaped from his confinement 
at Edinburgh, full of, ardor, thus early gratified, to 
partake in the exploits of Montrose. 

At the time of the battle of Aulderne, General 
Baillie had been marching to the succor of Urrey. 
He was now joined by that officer with the shattered 
remnant of the beaten army, but wisely determined 
to avoid what he found Montrose desire—the hazard 
of another battle. It needed some time and strata- 
gem on the part of the Great Marquis to bring him 
to action ; at last, on the 2d of July, they engaged 
at Alford upon the river Don. The result was 
another brilliant victory to the royalists, which, 
however, was embittered by the fall of the gallant 
Lord Gordon, mortally wounded ia the thickest of 
the fight. 

Thus in six well-disputed conflicts against supe- 
rior armies, and before the close of a single year— 
at Tippermuir—at the Bridge of Dee—at the Cas- 
tle of, 'yvie—at Inverlochy—at Auldernc—and at 
Alford—had the royal cause and the genius of Mon- 
trose prevailed. Over all the Highlands was now 


* Laing, History of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 307, ed. 1904. 
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his ascendancy acknowledged. The Lymphads, 
that Campbell ensign, sunk down, while high above 
them waved, bright with recent victory, the banner 
of the three Escallop Shells on a Chief Sable,—the 
armorial shield of the Grahams. How many a 
Joyal heart in England may then have thrilled with 
the hope of such chivalrous aid! 


“ There ’s Derby and Cavendish, dread of their 


foes, 
There ’s Erin’s high Ormond and Scotland’s 
Montrose ; 
al 


* * * 

Then tell these bold traitors of proud London 
town, 

That the spears of the North have encircled the 
Crown!”’ 


But alas! at this very period, within a few days 
of the time when Alford field was fought—the 
fatal battle of Naseby dealt a last and decisive blow 
on Charles’ cause in England ! 

Far from being disheartened by these tidings, or 
satisfied with his mountain dominion, Montrose un- 
dertook without delay to invade and reduce the 
Lowlands. For this purpose it became requisite to 
have a more complete gathering of the clans ; nor 
did they shrink from joining a leader already so 
far successful in a most unequal contest, and recom- 
mended by such a train of victories. For the first 
time Montrose saw himself at the head of six thou- 
sand men. With these he marched to the Forth. 
On his way through Kinross-shire, his men dis- 
mantled and burnt Castle Campbell, a noble antique 
edifice belonging to the Marquis of Argyle, the 
ruins of which remain in lonely grandeur to this 
day. Itis said that Montrose was urged to this 
havoe by the Ogilvies, in retaliation for their ‘* bon- 
nie house of Airlie.” Yet we greatly doubt 
whether his own animosity against Argyle needed 
any such incentive. 

On the other side the Covenanting chiefs had 
convened a Parliament, not at Edinburgh, but first 
at Stirling, and then at Perth, on account of a pes- 
tilence which was wasting the Lothians. They 
showed the utmost determination to resist the fur- 
ther progress of Montrose, ordered a levy of men 
throughout the kingdom, and brought together their 
whole remaining force for one decisive blow. Not- 
withstanding their loss in the recent battles, they 
could still, by leaving no reserve, muster an army 
of above seven thousand men. The command was, 
as before, intrusted to General Baillie, but not, as 
before, with full power, Argyle and other noblemen 
being appointed a committee to observe and control 
his movements. Baillie, as a skilful officer, wished 
to avoid any immediate action with the royalists. 
“* If we beat them to the hills,”’ said he, “ that will 
be little advantage to us—and to lose the day will 
be to lose the kingdom.”” But he found his more 
Sagacious counsels overruled by his more eager 
colleagues. It was on the morning of the 15th of 
August that Montrose came in sight of their array 
at Kilsyth, a village adjoining the old Roman wall ; 
he having previously forded the Forth about six 


miles above Stirling, and Baillie having passed by | 


Stirling bridge. From the forward movements of 
e enemy, Montrose perceived at once that the 
were willing to engage. ‘‘ The very thing 
wanted !”’ he exclaimed. He bid his men strip to 
their shirts, either as a sign of their resolution to 
fight to the death, or merely because, as others say, 
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he wished to disencumber them of al] weight ; they 
having to charge up hill at the hottest season of the 
year. The battle began by an attack of Baillie’s 
vanguard on one of the advanced posts of Mon- 
trose ; it was repulsed, upon which a thousand 
of the Highlanders in uncontrollable ardor rushed 
forward without waiting for orders. Montrose, 
though displeased at their rashness, saw the neces- 
sity of supporting them, and sent forward the Earl 
of Airlie and a chosen division to their aid. But 
the conflict speedily spreading, soon resolved itself 
into a general rush by the royalists up hill against 
their wavering antagonists. The savage war-yell 
of the Highlanders, and their still more savage as- 
pect this day—as dashing forward, nearly naked— 
might have struck dismay into more practised sol- 
diers than any the Covenant could muster. They 
gave way in confusion, and with little or no quarter 
from the royalists, since, by the iaost moderate 
computation, not less than four thousand were 
slain. Some of the fugitives sought shelter in 
Stirling Castle ; others scattered through the Low- 
lands. Argyle, who is not mentioned as present 
in the fight, escaped to the Firth of Forth, where, 
seizing a small vessel, he again betook himself to 
his favorite element—at least whenever there was 
no chance of a naval engagement—the water! 

The battle of Kilsyth—that last and crowning 
victory of Montrose—made him for the time master 
of all Scotland. His troops or his partisans spread 
over the low country like a torrent, and only the 
‘“‘eastled crags’’—as Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton—seemed to lift themselves above the 
general inundation. Argyle and the other leaders 
of the Covenant fled for safety to Berwick. Mon- 
trose himself entered Glasgow in triumph, while 

oung Napier, pushing forwards to Linlithgow and 

idinburgh, had the delight of freeing from cap- 
tivity his father, his wife, his sisters, and his uncle, 
Stirling of Keir. But Lord Graham, the only sur- 
viving son of Montrose, having been removed for 
greater security to Edinburgh Castle, stil] remained 
a prisoner in the hands of his enemies. 

The clemency and moderation of Montrose in this 
his hour of triumph may deserve unqualified praise. 
He was no longer, as in Argyleshire, the chieftain 
thirsting for vengeance on a rival; he was no 
longer, as at Aberdeen, the general obliged to con- 
nive at pillage in his soldiers because unable to give 
them pay. No perquisitions were made, no pun- 
ishments inflicted, no acts of license allowed. So 
anxious was Montrose to prevent the smallest out- 
rage from his troops, that on the second day after 
his own entry into Glasgow he sent them out of the 
city, and quartered them, under strict discipline, at 
Bothwell and the neighboring villages. Many of 
the king's friends, who had hitherto only looked on 
and wished him well, now came forward with pro- 
fessions of their constant loyalty and excuses for 
their past inaction. Nor did there fail to creep forth 
that numerous class of the attendants upon fortune 
—all drawn out by success, as other reptiles by the 
sunshine. 

Up to this time the communications of Montrose 
with his royal master had been but few and far-be- 
tween—by precarious messengers and most strange 
disguises. One of these messengers, James Small, 
had reached him in the garb of a common beggar; 
another, Thomas Sydserf, son of the Bishop of 
Galloway, as a pedlar of presbyterian tracts! The 
latter is referred to as follows in the ‘* Covent Gar- 
den Drollery,’’ printed in 1672 :— 


















































































































































































































































































































































** Once like a pedlar they have heard thee 
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tains, they had now a special plea for leave of ab- 


brag 
How thou didst cheat their sight and save thy| sence ; it was harvest time, and every man 


craig, (neck, 
When to the Great Montrose, under pretence 
Of godly books, thou brought’st intelligence.’’ 


to get in his own little crop of oats. Thus then 
no sooner had the marquis announced his march to 
the southwards than many of the Macdonalds under 


Now, however, a high officer of state, Sir Rob- Sir Allaster, and of the Gordons under Lord 


ert Spottiswoode, son of the late primate and him- Aboyne, asked permission to 


home—all faith- 


self ig | for Scotland, was enabled to reach fully promising, however, to rejoin the standard as 


Mortrose. 
sion from Charles, dated at Hereford, (June 25th 


Je wan the taaeen Of a: neue possible. But on the other hand Montrose 


had reason to expect powerful reinforcements on 


1) tl aying the mae ian The teat How of Bw 
for Scotland, with extended powers. All possible] 5, | org Loven’s arene : bet the Mesauie of De 
solemnity was given to this new commission: at a : rq mgtas 


grand review at Bothwell it was first publicly and the Earls of 
handed to Montrose by Sir Robert Spottiswoode, 


xburgh, Home, Traquair, 
Annandale, and Hartfell, professed their loyal zeal 


and then read aloud to the troops by Archibald|*®? Promised their active aid. It was found, 


Primrose, a lawyer of great eminence; at tha 


° nevertheless, that these noblemen had not so much 


time clerk of the council, but afterwards Sir Ar- = ~ pase Pome re Bp a age Nog = 

chibald and Lord Register, the ancestor of the| _; h med eas district for ki ved 
resent Earl of Rosebery. Montrose next addressed ms aa a cher Pledie mn ~<a eten, Sel 
is soldiers in a short but earnest speech; and _— x 


lastly, in virtue of Charles’ new powers, he before 
them all conferred the honor of knighthood on Col- 
kitto—henceforth Sir Allaster M d. A fur- 
ther use of his new powers was the summoning of 


a Scottish Parliament to meet at Glasgow. 


It is remarkable that even at such a crisis Mon- 
trose should have found leisure to think of future 
publications in behalf of the royal cause. On the 
28th of August we find him writing as follows to 


Drummond of Hawthornden :— 


** Being informed that you have written some 


‘* Up wi’ the souters of Selkirk, 
And down wi’ the Earl of Home!” 


To say nothing of the any between the neigh- 
— border counties, which the same old ballad 
otes :— 


‘“‘ Up wi’ the souters of Selkirk ! 
For they are baith trusty and leal ; 
Then up wi’ the men of the Forest, 
And down wi’ the Merse to the De’il !”’ 


Thus, from one cause or the other, Montrose 


: indians : Id only obtain for recruits a few troops of irreg- 
pieces vindicating monarchy from all aspersions, | °°" y ps 

and another named Irene, these are to desire you to | Wlar horse—whom Bishop moe A rg desig- 
repair to our leaguer, bringing with you or sending | P#tes as the * truthless trained ban his § ' 
such papers, that we may give order for putting| ‘The state of Montrose’s affairs at this juncture is 
them to the press, to the contentment of all his| Well shown in a private letter, which on the 10th 


majesty’s g subjects. 


** Montrose.”’ 


of oo ee Sir Robert Spottiswoode addressed to 
Lord Digby from Kelso. 
** We are now arrived, ad columnas Herculis, to 


Tt had been the anxious wish of Montrose to be | Tweedside, and dispersed all the king's enemies 
joined by the king in Scotland, however much his| within this kingdom to several places, some to Ire- 
majesty’s arrival must have lessened his own im-| land, most to Berwick. * * * You little imagine 

rtance and renown. His report of the battle of | the difficulties my lord marquis hath here to wres- 
nverlochy thus concludes :—** Only give me leave, | tle with. ‘The overcoming of the enemy is the least 
after I have reduced this country to your majesty’s| of them—he hath more to do with his seeming 


obedience, and conquered from Dan to Beersheba, 


friends. Since I came to him (which was but 


to say to your majesty then as David’s general did| within these ten days, after much toil and hazard) 


to his master, ‘ Come thou thyself, lest this country 


I have seen much of it. He was forced to dismiss 


be called by my name.’ ’—(Feb. 3, 1645.) But} his Highlanders for a season, who would needs re- 


ever since the fatal day of Naseby the object had 


turn home to look to their own affairs. When they 


ecm become, not the sharing of Scottish victoryy| were gone Aboyne took a caprice, and had away 


ut rather the retrieving of English defeat ; and to 
this object Montrose most earnestly, and with his 
whole heart, applied himself. He wrote word to 
the king that were he only supported by a small 
body of cavalry, (in which foree he was chiefly 
deficient,) he might hope to march to his majesty’s 
rescue with 20,000 men. Charles had now but 
little force of any kind at his disposal ; however, 
he was unwilling to cast away, perhaps, the last 
chance for the preservation of his crown. He first 
designed to join the marquis in person through the 
northern counties, but that project failing, he next 
intrusted Lord Digby with 1500 horse to push 
onward and attempt to meet Montrose upon the 
Border. 

To the Border accordingly Montrose undertook 
to march. But the further he moved from the 
Highlands the less was he supported by the High- 


with him the greatest strength he had of horse. 
Notwithstanding whereof he resolved to follow his 
work. * * * Besides he was invited hereunto by the 
Earls of Roxbury and Home, who when he was with- 
in a dozen miles of them have rendered their houses 
and themselves to David Leslie, and are carried in 
as prisoners to Berwick. Traquir has been with 
him, and he promised more nor [than] he hath yet 
. All these were great disheartenings to 
any other but to him, whom nothiag of this kind 
” 


can , 

It will be observed from this letter that the royal- 
ists were already informed of the approach of David 
Leslie. That able and active officer had been sum- 
moned in haste on Montrose’s conquest of the Low- 
lands, and had hurried back to the Tweed with 
the flower of the Scottish army in England— 
4000 tried veterans, principally horse. Far inferior 


landers. Besides their usual unwillingness to be] as was now Montrose’s army, the marquis was not 


drawn far beyond the shadow of their native moun- 





unwilling nor unprepared to accept a battle, had 
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Leslie advanced straight against him with that view. 

But the Covenanting general seemed to prefer a dif- 

ferent course ; eel —— = a to the 

Lothians, and to have for his aim to inter- 

between Manwese and the Highlands, and cut 

off the royalists’ retreat. Montrose therefore did 

not imagine that any peril from that quarter could 
be close at hand. 

On the 12th of September, accordingly, the mar- 
quis marched ‘rom Kelso and encamped his infantry 
that evening on a level plain named Philiphaugh, on 
the left bank of the Ettrick, while he crossed that 
river with his officers and horsemen to take up 
quarters in the little town of Selkirk. For the 
greater part of that night he was occupied with his 
friends, Lords Napier, Airlie, and Crauford, in 
framing despatches and reports to the king, which 
were to be sent off at break of day. But mean- 
while General Leslie, after reaching the Lothians, 
had stopped short at Gladsmuir, and then most un- 
on turning to the southward, descended the 

ey of the Gala to Melrose. There, at less than 
five miles distance from the royalist army, he 
the night of the 12th ; and it has been justly alleged, 
as a proof how little the royalist cause found favor 
in this district, that thus within reach of half an 
hour’s gallop, no tidings whatever should have 
reached Montrose of his enemy’s approach. Early 
next morning Leslie took advantage of a thick mist 
which prevailed; forming his troops in two divis- 
ions, he silently drew close to Philiphaugh; then 
page | charged both flanks of the royalists at 
once. It might almost be said that his attack was 
felt sooner than perceived. At the first tidings 
Montrose sprung to horse, gathered his small squad- 
ron, and darted across the Ettrick to the rescue of 
his infantry. It is admitted by an historian, far 
from partial to his fame, that ‘‘in this extremity 
whatever the abilities of the general or the personal 
valor of the soldier could accomplish was performed 
by Montrose.’’** With troops not only far outnum- 
bered, but wholly surprised, he maintained for some 
time a most unequal conflict; and it was not until 
he saw his army slain or scattered, and himself left 
with only Lords Napier and Douglas, and about 
thirty mounted followers, that he could be prevailed 
upon to attempt escape. He fled up the vale of the 
Yarrow, and then crossed over the moors to the vale 
of the Tweed, reaching at sunset the ancient burgh 
of Peebles. Next day he was rejoined by about 
two hundred of the fugitive horse, including the 
Karls of Crauford and Airlie ; and with these scanty 
remnants of his host Montrose cut back his way to 
the Highlands. 

The fatal day of Philiphaugh is still recorded in 
the traditionary songs of Selkirkshire. A ballad of 
more popularity than poetical merit truly describes 
how Leslie, under cover of the darkness, crept close 
to the royalist ranks :— 


** A cloud o’ mist them weel conceal’d 
As close as e’er might be. 


When they came to the Shaw burn 
Said he: ‘ Sae weel we frame, 

I think it is convenient 

That we should sing a psalm!’ ”’ 


But we must not dissemble the fact, which we learn 
from a note to the “‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,”’ that another reading of the last line, equally 


* Laing’s History, vol. iii., p. 314, ed. 1904. 
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current among the peasantry, considerably modifies 
the merit of Sonat Leslie’s suggestion :— 


‘*T think it is convenient 
That we should take a dram !”’ 


In this rout both the royal standards were pre- 
served in a remarkable manner. William Hay, 
brother to the Earl of Kinnoul, carried the first ; he 
escaped from the field, and lay for some time con- 
cealed upon the Borders, after which he travelled 
in disguise tothe Highlands, and restored his charge 
to Montrose. The second standard was saved by a 
brave Irish soldier, who, seeing the battle lost, slipped 
it from its staff and wrapped it round his body as a 
shroud, and then forced his way, sword in hand, 
through the enemy. 

The victors of Philiphaugh showed no merey to 
the vanquished. Of the common prisoners, many 
were drawn up in the court-yard of Newark Castle, 
on Yarrow, and shot dead in cold blood, and their 
bodies interred in haste, and with little ceremony, in 
a neighboring spot, still known by the name of the 
‘* Slain-Men’s-Lee.”” ‘The ground,”’ thus wrote 
Sir Walter Scott in 1829, “ being about twen 
years since opened for the foundation of a schoo 
house, the bones and skulls, which were dug up in 
great quantity, plainly showed the truth of the coun- 
try tradition.’’** The captives of higher rank were 
carefully reserved, not in compassion, but for the 
form of a public trial, and the pageant of a public 
execution. Thus perished at Edinburgh and at 
Glasgow—Sir William Rollock and Sir William 
Nesbit ; the Irish officers, O’Kyan and Lauchlin ; 
the secretary of state, Sir Robert Spottiswoode 
(for even statesmen and judges were not spared ;) 
Guthry, son of the Bishop of Moray ; and Murray, 
brother of the Earl of Tullibardine. Lord Olgilvie 
escaped in the disguise of his sister’s clothes, and 
Archibald Primrose was saved (so says the family 
tradition) by the personal friendship of Argyle. 

During this time Montrose was returned to his 
first recruiting-ground of Athol, and, in bitter an- 
guish for the impending fate of his friends, applied 
himself to raise another army for their rescue.. The 
Athol men and some few of the Highlanders readily 
joined him; but the leader of the Macdonalds, Sir 
Allaster, who had now tasted the sweets of indepen- 
dent command, found pleas for remaining absent 
from the standard. ‘Thus also the head of the Gor- 
dons, the Marquis of Huntley, who had at last 
emerged from his concealment in Sutherland and 
Caithness, showed himself most jealous and unto- 
ward. In spite of every discouragement, however, 
the month of October had not passed ere Montrose 
appeared at the head of fifteen hundred men before 
Glasgow, where Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other 
of the principal prisoners were then confined. He 
trusted to be able to strike some blow for their de- 
liverance, by drawing forth David Leslie to action 
from the walls. But that skilful general forbore 
from giving him the desired opportunity, and Mon- 
trose found it necessary to withdraw, leaving the 
captives to their doom. General Middleton, a sol- 
dier of fortune, was afterwards sent against him 
with some troops, and the mountain-warfare contin- 
ued, but on a far lesser scale and more desultory 
manner than before. Montrose lost his kinsman 
and earliest friend, Lord Napier, who had shared in 
the flight from Philiphaugh, but who, unable at his 
advanced age to sustain such toilsome marches, fell 


*“Tales of a Grandfather,” second series, vol. i., p. 
284, ed. 1829. 
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sick and died at Fineastle, in Athol. On the other 
hand, the marquis obtained the codperation of his 
former antagonist at Aulderne, Sir John Urrey, 
who, upon some disgust from the Covenanters, veered 
back to the royal cause. 

The termination to this fierce and long-protracted 
mountain-warfare came at last, from the turn of 
affairs in England. Charles had no army left to take 
the field in the spring, and passed the winter at Ox- 
ford, with no bettter prospect before him than to 
find himself encompassed and beleaguered in its 
walls. Under these circumstances he ado the 
rash, and, as it proved, fatal resolution to join the 
Scottish troops, then encamped before Newark, and 
to trust to their sentiments of loyalty and honor. 
But even the first hour of his arrival amongst them 
might convince the king that he had leaned upon a 
broken reed. Sir James ‘Turner, who was present, 
thus describes the scene :-— 

** Tn the summer (May, 1646) he (the king) cast 
himself in the Scots’ arms at Newark. There did 
Earl Lothian, as president of the committee, to his 
eternal reproach, imperiously require his majesty, 
before he had either drank, refreshed, or re 
himself, to command my Lord Bellasis to deliver up 
Newark to the Parliament’s forces, and James Gra- 
ham—for so he called Great Montrose—to lay down 


arms, all which the king stoutly refused, telling him | pry 


that he who had made him an earl, had made James 
Graham a marquis !’’—Memoirs, p. 41. 

The Scottish leaders, with a view of better se- 
curing the person of their visitor, or, as they had 
resolved to consider him, their captive, immediately 
marched back with him from Newark to Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, where they began their negotiations 
for selling him to the Parliament of England. Ere 
long the unhappy monarch found himself compelled 
to send orders for surrendering the towns and cas- 
tles which still adhered to him, and instruct Mon- 
trose to disband his forees and retire into France. 
Montrose, seeing that the command was plainly an 
extorted one, at first hesitated; but when it was 
renewed, and when he found that his refusal might 
endanger the royal person, he prepared to obey. 
To settle the terms, he held a conference with 
General Middleton in the open air, near the river 
Isla, each with only a single attendant to hold his 
horse. It was agreed (Middleton granting far 
milder terms than the convention of estates ap- 
proved) that the Earl of Airlie and other friends and 
followers of Montrose should retain their lives and 
property, just as if they had not engaged with him, 
while he and Sir John Urrey were to be allowed 
only safe transportation beyond sea. 

the 30th of July, accordingly, Montrose hav- 
ing assembled at Rattray the melancholy remains 
of his army, dismissed them in the king’s name, 
and affectionately bade them farewell. Their sor- 
row was deep and sincere. Some fell on their 
knees, and with tears besought that they might 
follow him wherever he went. Here, too, he 
parted from his constant friend, the brave old Earl 
of Airlie, who left him only at his own request, 
and who had to mourn the loss of a gallant son in 
the royal cause—Sir Thomas Ogilvie, slain at In- 
verlochy. 

The marquis, accompanied by Sir John Urrey 
and a few others, next repaired to his house at Old 
Montrose, and held himself ready for embarkation. 
But he would not trust the good faith of the com- 
mittee of estates so far as to enter the vessel which, 
according to the treaty, they were bound to pro- 
vide. He hired on his own account a small pin- 
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nace belonging to Bergen, in Norway ; and when 
it had ey eo out to sea, joined it secretly in a 
fly-boat. On this occasion, and during the voyage, 
he was disguised as the servant of the Reverend 
James Wood, one of his chaplains—thus leaving 
Scotland as he had entered it, in a menial dress. 

The life of Montrose in his banishment was the 
usual life of exiles—an ever-new succession of 
schemes and projects for return, confident predic- 
tions of success, and eager oo arya for aid—all 
ending alike in that hope deterred which maketh 
the heart sick. Surely no Highland steep which 
the hero had ever climbed was so toilsome as that 
ascent of the stranger’s stairs ! 


‘*Tu proveraisi * * * * 
* * * * com’ é duro calle 
Lo scendere e’! salir per |’ altrui scale !”’ 


Montrose repaired to Paris (as the king had de- 
sired him) to receive instructions from the Queen 
Henrietta Maria, but found her majesty wholly gov- 
erned by her favorite, Lord Jermyn, and jealous of 
all other counsels. On the other hand, however, it 
seems not improbable that, as Clarendon alleges, 
Montrose may have shown at Paris a too haughty 
consciousness of his own great exploits. To make 
them more fully and generally known, his chaplain, 

. Geo ishart, published in 1647 a narrative 
of them in the Latin language, with the title De 
Rebus sub imperio Illustrissomi Jacoli: Montis- Rosa- 
rum Marchionis praeclare gestis, Commentarius*— 
an eloquent work, but not free froin large amplifica- 
tions. 

Whatever the cause, and whosoever’s the fault, 
it is certain that the various proposals which from 
time to time Montrose made to the queen for at- 
tempting the deliverance of his royal master, were 
coldly received, and ere long laid aside. Nor could 
Montrose, on any other point, approve the course 
of conduct pursued at Paris. A project being on 
foot to obtain for his niece, Lilias Napier, some 

lace at court, he writes thus (July 26, 1647) to 
Stirling of Keir :-— 

** As for that which you spoke long ago concern- 
ing Lilias, I have been thinking, but to no purpose, 
for there is neither Scotsman nor woman welcome 
that way, neither would any of honor and virtue, 
chiefly a woman, suffer themselves to live in so 
lewd and worthless a place.” 

It is not clear, however, from this passage to 
which court Montrose refers—whether to the court 
of Anne of Austria or to that of Henrietta Maria. 

During the stay of Montrose at Paris, he met 
with many tokens of respect from the most eminent 
French statesmen. Cardinal de Retz, in a remark- 
able passage of his Memoirs, speaks of him as the 
only man who had ever reminded him of the heroes 
described by Plutarch—a strong expression from 
the friend of Turenne and Condé! Cardinal Maza- 
rin made anxious endeavors to enlist for France a 
chief of so much fame, offering that he should be 
general to the Scots in France, and lieutenant-gen- 
eral tothe French army whenever he joined it, with 
a promise of other po and pensions hereafter. 
But Montrose thought any rank below that of field- 
marshal inferior to his merit and renown ; and above 
all, he was unwilling to enter into any engagement 


* The inscription on the tomb of Dr. G. Wishart (who 
became pbap of Edinburgh after the Restoration) in Ho- 
lyrood Chapel, concludes with these lines: 


“ Gestaque Mont-Rosei Latio celebrata cothurno, 
Quantula, proh, tanti sunt monumenta viri!” 
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which might clash with his service (whenever it 
might be called for) to his own king. Having ac- 
cordingly refused the offer, he, in March, 1648, quit- 
ted Paris, and proceeded through Geneva into Ger- 
. At Prague he saw the Emperor Ferdinand, 
who received him most graciously, granted him the 
patent of a field-marshal of the empire, and also 
pointed him to the command (immediately under 
io emperor himself) of levies to be raised on the 
borders of the Spanish Netherlands. ‘To avoid the 
hostile armies in the field, the marquis took his fur- 
ther route circuitously through Dantzie and Copen- 
hagen, where he was honorably entertained by his 
Danish majesty, and from whence he repaired by 
Groningen to Brussels. 

But, whatever his wanderings, whatever his vi- 
cissitudes, Montrose never lost sight of his first ob- 
ject—another attempt whenever possible to restore 
the royal cause in Scotland. There is still extant 
in the Montrose charter-chest his key for secret 
correspondence with his friends at home, bearing 
the date of this very year, 1648. This paper gives 
covert names to be used instead of the real ones, 
and is still remarkable, as showing Montrose’s view 
of several characters. For his own he adopts, not 
unaptly, the French phrase Venture Faire. The 
Earl of Lanerick becomes Peter-a-Packs, (a jug- 
gler.) The Earl of Roxburgh, whom Montrose 
8 of double dealing with David Leslie, is 
designated The For; David Leslie himself is called 
The Executioner, from his cruelties after the day of 
Philiphaugh. ‘The Marquis of Huntley is called 
The Moor-game, from his having lurked so long in 
the northern hills. The Water-Fowl might have 
seemed a tempting nick-name for the Marquis of 
Argyle ; but Montrose is content with Ruling El- 
der, or the Merchant of Middleburgh. 

It was about this period in his life that Montrose 
appears to have composed his ‘‘ Love Song’’ to 
some fair one whose name is not now recorded: 
This piece of poetry, first published in 1711, is of 
great length and very unequal merit; we shall only 
quote from it three stanzas, which Mrs. Arkwright 


a to music with her usual exquisite taste and 
SEL :— 


** My dear and only love, I pra 
This noble world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest monarchy. 
For if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 

\ And hold a synod in thy heart, 
I’ll never love thee more. 


‘Like Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone ; 
My heart shall evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne, 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
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selves to these three stanzas, yet we cannot forbear 
the pleasure of transcribing one more, which ap 
pears to us fraught with singular beauty and feel- 
ing :— 
** The golden laws of love shall be 

Upon this pillar hung— 

A simple heart, a single eye, 

A true and constant tongue ; 

Let no man for more love pretend 

Than he has heart in store, 

True love begun shall never end— 

Love one, and love no more!” 


We are much surprised how Mr. Napier can 
think—or expect any reader of taste to think with 
him—that these fine stanzas are only a political 
allegory, and denote Montrose’s “ love for his royal 
master, and his anxiety to save him from evil coun- 
sellors!" (Life, &c., p. 426.) Such a notion may, 
we think, be consigned to the same Limbo with 
that of the Italian commentators who in Dante’s 
impassioned allusions to his long-lost Beatrice 
can see nothing but a personification of school-the- 
ology! 

There is another song which we earnestly com- 
mend to Mrs. Arkwright’s attention ; it is not cer- 
tainly known to be Montrose’s, nor does Mr. Napier 
notice it ; indeed, it has been aseribed to Mr. Graham 
of Gartmore. ‘ But Sir Walter Scott,’ says the 
last editor of the ‘* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,’’ * ‘* told me he believed these verses to have 
been the composition of a nobler Graham—the great 
Marquis of Montrose.’’ We cannot tell on what 
proof Sir Walter relied, but the resemblance in 
style and manner appears to us very strong. Of 
this, however, our readers shall judge for them- 
selves :-— 


** If doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right svon I'll mount my steed, 
And strong his arm and fast his seat 
That bears from me the meed. 

1’ll wear thy colors in my cap, 

Thy picture in my heart, _ 

And he that bends not to thine eyes 
Shall rue it to his smart. 

Then tell me how to woo thee, love, 
Oh, tell me how to woo thee! 


“If gay attire delight thine eye, 
Ill dight me in array ; 
I'll tend thy chamber-door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 
If sweetest sounds can win thy ear, 
These sounds I ’}I strive to catch ; 
Thy voice I "ll steal to woo thyself, 
That voice that none can match, 
Then tell me how to woo thee love, 
Oh, tell me how to woo thee ! 


‘ But if fond love thy heart can gain, 





I never broke a vow, 


Who puts it not unto the touch 
To win or lose it all ! 
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No maiden Jays her skaith to me— 
I never loved but you. 

For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue ; 

For you alone I strive to sing. 

Oh, tell me how to woo! , 
Oh, tell me how to woo thee, love ; 
Oh, tell me how to woo!”’ 


Bot 


oF 


“* But if thou wilt be constant then, 
And faithful of thy word, 
I'll make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword. 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before ; 
T ‘ll dress and crown thee all with bays, 


And | ; Reverting from the subject of these songs, and 
And love thee evermore.”’ 


rejecting, as we must, Mr. Napier’s explanation of 
We had promised that we would confine our- 
CXLY. LIVING AGE. VOL. xm. 23 





* Vol. iii., p. 315, ed. 1833. 
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the former, we will take the opportunity of dealing 
with another explanation on a different matter b 
Bishop Burnet, which seems to us equally gro 
less, and far less eet, ate bishop states, in 
a passage of his history w ‘was suppressed in the 
former yo toe but which has been more recently 
made public :— 

“The queen mother (Henrietta Maria) hated 
Montrose eg ti o ewe"? she 
heard that he h: ae of her 
favors to him, which she henelf told the Lady 
Susan Hamilton, a daughter of Duke Hamilton, 
from whom I had it. So she sent him word to 
leave Paris, (in March, 1648,) and she would see 
him no more. He (then) wandered about the courts 
of Germany.”’—Osf. Ed. i., p. 97. 

It might be sufficient, in refutation of this story, 
to allege the devoted loyalty and the chivalrous tem- 
per of Montrose. But it is decisively disproved by 
the tenor of the queen’s own letters to the marquis 
of a later date, as still preserved in the family char- 
ter-chest. Thus, on the 22nd July, 1649, her ma)j- 
esty writes :— 

_ “T receive (your assurances) with great satisfac- 
tion, having that esteem for you which can never 
diminish, but which I shall cherish in whatever for- 
tune may befall me, and must claim from you a re- 
ciprocal esteem for myself.’’ 

Montrose was at Brussels when the execution of 
King Charles was made known to him. In this age 
of less keen political contentions, and we may add 
of more languid political attachments, we can 
searcely credit the extremity of grief and anguish 
which this fatal intelligence produced in many 
minds. We are half inclined to doubt and cavil 
when told, on whatever high authority, that some 
persons fell into convulsions, or sunk into such a 
melancholy as attended them to the grave; while 
others, as is reported, suddenly fell down dead. 
Montrose himself, as his chaplain assures us, 
swooned away at the news, and was confined to his 
chamber for two days. He then came forth with 
some lines of poetry, still preserved, in which a vig- 
orous thought is seen to straggle through a rugged 
versification, and of which the three first words— 
GREAT, GOOD, AND JuST—denote his opinion of his 
murdered sovereign. 

With such feelings strong in his mind, Montrose 
immediately tendered his allegiance to Charles II., 
and in the course of the next month joined the 
young king at the Hague. Ere long commissioners 
also arrived at that place from Scotland, acknowl- 
edging the right of succession, and offering to call 
his majesty to the throne; but on very hard condi- 
tions—requiring him to adopt both the Covenants— 
to put down any other form of religion—and to ban- 
ish from his presence all Malignants—by which 
term they meant the true royalists, and amongst 





whom they especially named Montrose. Charles, 
in the extremity to which his fortunes were reduced, 
would not refuse, nor yet, where such sacrifices 
were demanded, would he accept these propositions. 
He resolved to keep the commissioners in play ; 
proceeded first to Brussels, and thenee to Paris, on 
the plea of consulting the queen mother—and mean- 
while gave private instructions to Montrose to raise 
what forces he could abroad, and with them attempt 
a landing in Scotland. His object, which certainly 
showed no nice sense of political integrity, was, if 
Montrose should succeed, to profit by that suecess— 
or, if Montrose should fail, then to disavow him, 
and ones his own treaty with the Covenanting 
chiefs. 
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Whatever may be t of the part of Charles 
in these transactions, ’s at least was 
straightforward, plain, and clear. He had counselled 
the king to reject at once these ignominious terms. 
He taken no share in the underhand negotia- 
tions which ensued. He had looked to his royal 
master, and to his royal master alone. But when 
he received that master’s command to try a descent 
on Scotland, he displayed the ready obedience 
which every subject ought, and the dauntless energy 
which only a hero could. He immediately repaired 
to the courts of Denmark and Sweden, from both of 
which, but chiefly from Queen Christina—an ad- 
mirer of romantic enterprises and adventurous char- 
acters—he received much encouragement, with a 
few stands of arms and a little money. With this 
he hired some ships and enlisted some German mer- 
cenaries; while the fame of his exploits drew 
around him not a few of the exiled Hoyeliae, 2s 
Sir John Urrey, and, above all, the Scots. 

We need scarcely perhaps pause to mention that 
while the uis was still at the Hague, Dorislaus, 
an agent of Parliament in that country, was 
basely murdered by several Scottish gentlemen in 
exile, most of them, as Clarendon states, retainers 
of Montrose. In more modern times Montrose him- 
self has been suspected of participation in that 
crime ; 1 charge for which there is no evidence, and 
against which, as we conceive, there is every pre- 
sumption. 

According to Hume, Montrose, after he had left 
the Hague, *‘ hastened his enterprise, lest the king’s 
agreement with the Scots should make him revoke 
his commission.’’ But the papers in the Montrose 
charter-chest prove that the marquis had not the 
smallest reason to expect any revocation. On the 
12th of January, 1650, Charles sent him the George 
and Riband of the Garter, with letters patent, 
couched in terms of the highest praise. On the 
same day his majesty writes,—‘‘ I conjure you not 
to take alarm at any reports or messages from oth- 
ers, but to depend upon my kindness, and to pro- 
ceed in your business with your usual courage and 
alacrity.”” And on the 15th of April, when Mon- 
trose waS already in Scotland, and the king at 
Breda, coming to a treaty with the Covenanters, he 
uses these words to Lord Napier, who had re- 
mained at Hamburgh to enlist more troops, “* I pray 
continue your assistance to the Marquis of Mon- 
trose.”’ 

Thus it was that early in the year 1650—almost 
immediately, it would seem, after receiving the 
king’s orders of the 12th of January*—Montrose 
set sail from Gottenburg, and steered to the Ork- 
neys. Even at the outset of bis enterprise he sus- 
tained no slight disaster, since two of his vessels, 
with about one third of his force on board, perished 
by shipwreck. At the Orkneys he levied a few 
hundred of the islanders ; but, remote as they were, 
and slightly disturbed as they had been, from the 
civil wars which wasted the main land, they appeared 
both unwarlike and unwilling. The whole force 
of Montrose, though motley and ill-compact, was 
very far from numerous, not exceeding, with every 
addition, twelve or fourteen hundred men. Still, 


*On December 15, 1649, Montrose wrote to Lord Sea- 
furth from Gottenburg, as “ being to sett sayle to-morrow 
for Seotland ;” but he ps to have postponed his voy- 
age on purpose probably to await the king’s final com- 
mands. See Montrose’s letters to Lord Senforth in the 
Appendix (p. 441) to the translation of Dr. Wishurt’s nar- 
rative, published in 1319, under the title of “ Memoirs of 





the Marquis of Montrose.” 
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however, resolved to try his fortune, he embarked, 
and once more set foot on the continent of Scotland 
at nearly its furthest point, on the coast of Caith- 
ness. Here he the people to arms, and 
unfurled three standards, two for the king and one 
for himself. The first of the royal banners was of 
and represented the bleeding head of Charles 
I. on the block, with the inscription, Jupee, anp 
avence MY cause, Q Lorp! The second bore the 
royal arms, and the mottc, Quos PrETAS VIRTUS ET 
wonor FecIT amicos. And on Montrose’s own 
banner appeared the words, Nit mepium. 
Montrose had expected the people of Caithness 
and Sutherland to join his standard, but found that 


methodical but scarcely less rapid surrender ; while 
Montrose’s few Scottish followers fought with a 
spirit like his own. Some of his bravest officers, as 
young Menzies, were slain by his side ; others, as 
Sir John Urrey and Lord Frendraught, were made 
prisoners; and the rout became complete. The 
Great Marquis himself received more than one 
wound, and his horse was killed under him. See- 
ing the day irretrievably lost, he fled from the field, 
in company with the Earl of Kinnoul, having flung 
aside his cloak, on which was embroidered the star 
of his newly-gained garter, and which, with his 





George, was afterwards found hidden at the root of 
| tree, and carried in triumph to Edinburgh. He 


for the most part they fled at his approach. Like | escaped into the wild mountain district of Assynt, 
the Orkneymen, they had hitherto taken little share and his further adventures, hitherto but slightly 
and felt small concern in the civil wars, and the | known, will appear from the following extract of 
greatest of their feudal chiefs, the Earl of Suther- | the MS. memoir which we have already quoted :— 
land, was now on the side of the ruling powers ; | ‘The wanderings of the unfortunate marquis 
besides which, they might remember the former | after his flight from the field of his defeat, and the 
excesses of Montrose’s army, or dread the un- incidents attendant on his capture in Assynt, and on 
wonted aspect of foreign troops. Still undaunted, | his removal out of the county, have been, in several 
the uis pursued his march along the eastern | particulars, imperfectly stated in the accounts of his 
coast. He by the range of hills in sight of | life hitherto published. Without singling out these 
Dunrobin e, which was garrisoned for the | omissions and inaccuracies, the following details 
Earl of Sutherland, but avoided any nearer ap- | convey such information as is considered to be cor- 
proach, though a few of his soldiers, who incau- | rect, and which, in part, is not generally known, 
tiously came within range of the castle guns, were connected with the reverses that befel that intrepid 
made prisoners. From thence, passing with his leader after his defeat, until he was conducted out 


forces up Strathfleet, he turned into the interior of 


the country. His progress in these desert regions 
has been well described ina MS. Memoir on the 
District of Assynt, drawn up by Mr. George Tay- 
lor, of Golspie, from still subsisting records and 
traditions. We owe the communication of this 


interesting document, from which we shall make 
several extracts, to the courtesy of the Duke of 
Sutherland, and to the friendship of his brother, 


Lord Francis Egerton, whom now we are happy to 
hail as Earl of Ellesmere :— 

“The beautiful Highland valley of the Fleet,’’ 
says Mr. Taylor, “* being then destitute of roads, 
the picturesque and formidable appearance of a great 
body of armed men winding along its steep sides, 
and the difficulty of marching through narrow defiles 
and over rocky passes, made a deep impression on 
the inhabitants, who, for a long period afterwards, 
talked extravagantly of the flaunting display of the 
several banners, of the full, sonorous notes of the 
trumpet, and of the martial appearance of a body 
of troopers seated in the high-bowed and antique 
war-saddles of the period.’’ 

The news of Montrose’s approach struck a terror 
at Edinburgh more commensurate to his past re- 
nown than to his present strength ; it could scarcely 
have been greater had the hero been already at their 
walls. Colonel Strachan, an officer of some note, 
was sent forward in all haste with a body of horse ; 
and whatever army could be drawn together followed, 
under General Leslie. Strachan found the royal- 
ists advanced to the borders of Rosshire, and una- 
ble, from their almost entire want of light cavalry, 
to obtain any tidings of his movements. Thus he 
could, undiscovered, lay an ambuscade for them at 
the pass of Corbiesdale, on the river Kyle ; where, ac- 
cordingly, at five o’clock in the afternoon of the 27th 
of April, Montrose suddenly saw his enemy issue 
forth, close at hand, in three divisions. He beat back 
the first, but was instantly assailed again by Strachan 
at the head of the second. Then did his motley 
force resolve itself, as it were, into its first elements. 
The unwarlike Orkneymen threw down their arms, 
and the Germans, retiring to a wood, made a more 


of Sutherland. 

| ‘* Montrose, and the very few adherents who 
joined him in his flight, being compelled, by the 
boggy and broken high ground in which they ob- 
tained temporary safety, to relinquish the horses 
that carried them from the field of battle, and judg- 
ing that all the surrounding inhabitants were op- 
posed to them, wandered into the most desolate and 
retired parts of the wide, extended, and mountain- 
ous region that separates Assynt from the Kyle of 
Sutherland ; their object being to pass through the 
hglls into the Reay country, then possessed by Lord 
Reay and the cadets of the Mackay family, who 
were friendly towards the marquis and the cause in 
which he suffered. The privations of food, and the 
distress and fatigue endured by these strangers in 
|their wanderings, soon became insupportable ; and 
‘by the evening of the second day after the battle, 
Montrose’s companions, with the exception of the 
Earl of Kinnoul and Major Sinelair, left him and 
returned to the eastward, preferring the certainty of 
being taken prisoners to the risk of perishing in the 
wilderness. On the morning of the third day, Lord 
Kinnoul became so faint, and his strength was so 
‘exhausted, by hunger, cold, and fatigue, that he 
‘could move no further. He was therefore necessa- 
'rily left by his distracted and enfeebled companions, 
without shelter or protection of any kind, on the ex- 





posed heath ; but Major Sinclair volunteered to go 


in search of and to return with assistance, while 
Montrose still moving westward and now alone, en- 
deavored to effect his escape to the Reay country. 
‘* In the course of the same day he came in sight 
of a small hut, occasionally occupied for dainy pur- 
poses by one of the Laird of Assynt’s tenants, at a 
grazing farm, known by the name of Glaschyle. 
Before leaving Drumearbisdale, the marquis dis- 
guised himself in the coarse woollen short coat or 
jacket of a countryman ; and now, pressed with 
unger, he ventured to approach the solitary hut 
before him, with the view of obtaining, if possible, 
some food, and of being directed in his proper course 
to the Reay country. 
“The tenant of the farm chanced to be there 
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alone ; and the tradition still is, that Montrose very 
modestly asked if a stranger who had lost his way 
among the hills could be supplied with food of any 
description ; and that the countryman viewed him, 
without any suspicion of his rank, as a respectable 
and civil stranger. This tem y place of resi- 
dence was almost destitute of provisions; but its 
owner had a supply of whiskey in his possession, 
of which he gave some to the vis. He asked 
for a second supply of the spirit, then appearing 
active and vigorous, made inquiry as to the proper 
direction towards the Reay country through the 
mountain passes to the north. The course to be 
taken was pointed out to him; and in answer to a 
remark that no stranger could find out the most ac- 
cessible openings through the mountains without a 
guide, he said he regretted that he was too peor a 
man to pay any guide. 

‘* The countryman’s curiosity and suspicions were, 
however, roused by this time; for while Montrose 
had been drinking the whiskey, the breast of his 
coat opening partially, displayed to the astonished 
eyes of the countryman the glitter, either of a star 
or of rich metallic embroidery on the waistcoat. 
Montrose proceeded in a north-west direetion from 
Glaschyle, followed at a little distance by his re- 
cent host, who seemed disposed to become better 
acquainted with the mysterious stranger. But 
as Montrose was ascending a hill situated a few 
miles to the north of Glaschyle, he was met by a 
servant or scout sent by the Laird of Assynt to 
learn if strangers were wandering through that 
part of the country. When he observed this man, 
Montrose endeavored to proceed in another direc- 
tion; but finding it impossible to eseape, he sat 
down until both the men overtook him, having pre- 
viously seattered all the money in his ion 
among the heather, a few coins of whieh are said 
to have been ery up within the last ten years. 

** Niel MacLeod, the Laird of Assynt, then resided 
at Ardvrack Castle, situated on a peninsula in 
Loch Assynt, in the interior of the parish. He was 
married to a daughter of Colonel John Monro of 
Lumlair, a military officer of some repute in the 
north of Seotland, and commander of a Sutherland 
regiment of foot, and who had acquired the charac- 
ter of astern and cruel man. He was nicknamed, 
and is still spoken of by the country-people as Jan 
Dhu na Cioch, (Black John ef the Breast,) in conse- 
quence of having been accessory to a barbarous mn- 
tilation of some women. He and his son, Captain 
Andrew Monro, served under Strachan at the battle 
of Drumcarbisdale ; and the ambuseade so success- 
fully resorted to was effected through the intimate 
knowledge possessed by these officers of the locali- 
ties of the ground. Immediately after the engage- 
ment, Colonel Monro forwarded an express to his 
son-in-law, MacLeod of Assynt, and directed him to 
secure such strangers as might eseape to the west 
const ; and the servant who fell in with Montrose 
near Glaschyle was one of the men despatched ac- 
cordingly to watch the different passes into Assynt. 

‘In answer to questions by MacLeod’s servant, 
Montrose said that he was going into the Reay 
country, but had Jost his way, and begged to be 
conducted there; to this request both the men 
seemed to agree, and promised to conduct him there ; 
but instead of doing so they conveyed him to Mac- 
Leod's castle of Ardvrack, distant about nine miles 
from the place where they met him. When he 
eame in sight of the castle, its peculiar situation on 
a peninsula, so nearly surrounded with water as to 
appear to be what old chroniclers call it, ‘* The Isle 
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of Assynt,’’ and of which Montrose had previous} 
iene doivelnaned him that he was betrayed, and = 
now in the power of MacLeod of Assynt. He anx- 
iously inquired if it was Ardvrack Castle to which 
he was conducted ; when his guides acknowledged 
that it was, and that he might observe MacLeod’s 
= at its gate waiting to receive him. He hur- 

iedly asked her father’s name, and was told, as if 
to inspire terror, that she was the daughter of Black 
John of the Breast. Tradition bears that Montrose, 
on receiving this information, stood for awhile mo- 
tionless and aghast; and then exclaimed that his 
destiny was fulfilled and his fate certain.” 

After reciting a wild legend of an old beldame’s 
warning to Montrose in his youth, to beware of a 
black Jake and the daughter of a black-visaged man 
the memoir proceeds :— 

** There is a small dark lake at Drumcarbisdale, 
where Montrese’s army was defeated, and Mac- 
Leod’s lady turns out to be the person alluded to by 
the sorceress ; and it is thus the country-people ac- 
count for the despondency of Montrose when led 
into MacLeod’s castle. is fears, however, are 
easily to he traced to his knowledge of the lady's 
father and brother being actively engaged in the 
ranks of his enemies; and that MacLeod was also 
opposed to the neighboring families and clans of 

ackenzies and Maekays, who befriended the royal 
cause. ‘The deceit resorted to by his guides in con- 
ducting him to “Assynt, while they pretended to 
lead him to the Reay country, was also ominous of 
evil. 

‘* On his arrival within the castle, the unfortunate 
Montrose was compelled to rest his weary limbs, 
and to ponder over his situation, in one of the strong 
vaulted cellars sti)] te be seen in the ruins of the 
building. Here he was closely confined and con- 
stantly watched, and notiee of his capture instantly 
forwarded to Strachan. He, however, used every 
exertion to induce MacLeod to consent to his libera- 
tion, by the promise of great rewards and the coun- 
tenance of the king, if he would be permitted to 
retire to the Reay country or to Orkney. It appears 
that MacLeod never served under Montrose in his 
previous campaigns, although the contrary is some- 
times asserted. 

“This Niel MacLeod is said to have been a man 
of no great decision, but his lady is represented by 
the country-people as having inherited the stern un- 
relenting disposition of her father, and as the active 
person who kept Montrose in close confinement, and 
delivered him up to his opponent ; and it is even sup- 
posed that had MaeLeod not been influenced by her, 
he would have permitted the marquis to escape. 
Major Sinclair was also found traversing the hills, 
| and was conducted to the prison of his leader; but 
| a8 no accurate directions could be given by them to 
| where the Earl of Kinnoul had been left, that no- 
| bleman, whose body was never discovered, must 
have perished miserably in some solitary recess 
among the mountains. 

** Montrose was shortly afterwards conveyed 
from Assynt, and eseorted to the south by a body 
of military, under the command of a Major-Genera! 
| Holbourn. He and the troops halted for two days 
at Skibo Castle, and there, notwithstanding his mis- 
fortunes, Montrose experienced a degree of atten- 
tion and respect which he said more than counter- 
balanced the harsh treatment he complained of 
while at Ardvrack. A dowager lady then occupied 
Skibo ; and on the arrival of the marquis and his 
guards, she prepared a suitable entertainment for 
them. She presided at the dinner table, at the 
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head of which, and ametiniely before her, was a 
leg of roasted mutton. When Montrose entered the 
room he was introduced to her by the officers who 
escorted him, and she requested him to be seated 
next to her ; but Holbourn, still retaining the strict 
military order he observed in his march, placed the 

uis between himself and another officer, and 
thas he sat down at Lady Skibo’s right hand, and 
above his noble prisoner, before the lady was aware 
of the alteration. She no sooner observed this ar- 
rangement than she flew into a violent passion, 
seized the leg of roasted mutton by the shank, and 
hit Holbourn such a notable blow on the head with 
the flank part of the hot juicy mutton as knocked him 
off his seat, and completely soiled his uniform. The 
officers took alarm, dreading an attempt to rescue 
the prisoner ; but the lady, still in great wrath. and 
brandishing the leg of mutton, reminded them 
that she received them as guests; that as such, 
and as gentlemen, they must accommodate them- 
selves to such an adjustment of place at her table 
as she considered to be correct; that althongh 
the Marquis of Montrose was a prisoner, she was 
more resolved to support his rank when unfortunate 
than if he had been victorious; and, consequently, 
that no person of inferior rank could at her table, be 
permitted to take precedence of him. Order being 
restored, and the mutton replaced on the table, every 
possible civility was thereafter directed by all pres- 
ent towards the marquis, who remained the follow- 
ing day at Skibo, the troops being fatigued with 
their laborious march from Assynt. On the third 
day Montrose was removed to Brahan Castle, and 
while passing further south another lady interested 
herself more decidedly in his behalf—for he nearly 
effeeted his escape by a stratagem of the Laird of 
Grange’s wife.’’ 

The incident thus referred to is told as follows by 
Mr. Napier :— 

“The good lady (of Grange) plied the guards 
with intoxicating cheer until they were all fast 
asleep, and then she dressed the marquis in her 
own clothes, hoping to save him as his friend Lord 
Ogilvie had been saved. In this disguise he passed 
all the sentinels, and was on the point of escaping, 
when a soldier, just sober enough to mark what 
was passing, gave the alarm, and he was again se- 
cured.’’—Life and Times, p. 471. 

We may also add to this narrative that the 
wretched Laird of Assynt appears to have been re- 
warded by the Covenanters for giving up Montrose 
with a present of four hundred bolls of meal. On 
the other hand, he was tried for his treachery after 
the Restoration, and narrowly escaped the punish- 
ment which he deserved. 

In Montrose’s way to the southward, the illustri- 
ous captive was exposed to every form of reproach 
and outrage from his ungenerous enemies, who 
showed what their terror had been by what their in- 
sults were. Thus he was not allowed any change 
of dress, but was paraded with mean triumph from 
place to place, in the same countryman’s habit in 
which he had disguised himself. The townsmen 
of Dundee, greatly as they had suffered from his 
arms, were the first who, much to their honor, pro- 
vided him with clothes and other necessaries suited 
to his rank. The religious authority of the kirk 
was violently strained, not only against Montrose 
himself, but against those who pitied him. The 
records of the Presbytery of St. Andrew’s were 
— only a few years since for the Abbotsford 

lub; and in this document we find recorded as 


offences, with their respective punishments, the 
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‘* having drunk drinks to James Graham ;”’ or, in 
the case of a minister, the not roy ** spoken 
enough for our deliverance from James Graham.” 
Even before he arrived at Edinburgh, his doom 
had been there decided. ‘The form of a trial was 
dispensed with, as with such judges it well might ; 
and it was resolved to proceed against him on an 
act of attainder passed at the close of 1644, whilst 
he was ravaging the country of Argyle. His bar- 
barous sentence was, that he should be hanged for 
three hours on a gibbet thirty feet high; that hie 
head should be affixed to an iron spike at the sum- 
mit of the Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh, and 
his limbs to the gates of the four principal towns in 
Scotland—Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen, and Glas- 
gow ; and that his body (unless he had showed 
signs of penitence, and been released from the cen- 
sures of the kirk) should be interred among the 
common felons in unconsecrated ground. That no 
form of insult might be wanting, it was further re- 
solved to celebrate his entrance into Edinburgh with 
a kind of mock solemnity. ‘Thus, on Saturday, the 
18th of May, the magistrates met him at the gates, 
and led him in triumph through the streets. First 
appeared his officers, bound with cords, and walk- 
ing two and two; then was seen the marquis, 
| placed on a high chair in the hangman’s cart, with 
| his hands pinioned and his hat pulled off, while the 
hangman himself continued covered by his side. 
The Marquis of Argyle had abstained from taking 
any public part in the sentence, his own resentment 
against Montrose being too open and notorious, but 
he could-not deny himself the delight of gazing on 
his captive enemy on the way to an ignominious 
| death ; thus he appeared at a baleony as Montrose 
was dragged along, as did also his son, Lord Lorne, 
| and the wife (a daughter of the Earl of Moray) 
whom Lord Lorne had espoused only the Monday 
before. ‘This striking scene, well worthy of a poet 
| Or a painter—ihe rancorous exulting persecutors, 
the vanquished hero, and the pale and shrinking 
| bride—has, we observe, only a few weeks since, 
| culled forth an historical ballad of much spirit and 
feeling from Lord John Manners. 





‘* *T js pleasant sure in merrie May 
To sit at eventide, 
And gaze down from your balcony, 
With beauty by your side. 


By sorry steeds, in servile cart, 
A high-backed chair is borne— 
The sitter, he hath turned his face— 
Why start you, young Lord Lorne? 


Good sooth, in yon poor captive dies 
The dreadest of your foes— 

But chained and tied to hangman’s cart, 
Ye dare not meet Montrose !”’ 


It is alleged in a contemporary record that ‘* the 
reason of his being tied to the cart was, in hope 
that the people would have stoned him, and that he 
might not be able by his hands to save his face.” * 
If such was indeed the hope of the tyrants, it was 
baffled by the demeanor of the victim. For as the 
same record assures us :— 

** In all the way there oye in him such maj- 
esty, courage, modesty, and even somewhat more 
than natural, that even those women who had Jos 
their husbands and children in his wars, and who 





* Wigtoun MS. as quoted by Mr. Napier, Life and 
Times, p. 480. See also p. 198. 
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were hired to stone him, were upon the sight of | ished. Never was any man’s blood spilt but in 
him so astonished and moved that their intended | battle. and even then many thousand lives have | 
curses turned into tears and prayers; so next day | preserved; and I dare here avow that never a hair 
all the ministers preached against them for not; of Seotsman’s head that I could save fell to the 
stoning and reviling him.”’ | ground. And as I came in upon his majesty’s 
It is added, that of the many thousand s' tors | warrant, so upon his letters did I os aside all in- 
only one—Lady Jean Gordon, Countess of Had-| terests (of my own) and retire. And as for my 
dington—was heard to scoff and laugh aloud. ! coming at this time, it was by his majesty’s just 
Montrose himself continued to display the same se- | commands, in order to the —— the treaty 
renity of temper, when at last, late in the evening, ‘betwixt him and you, his majesty knowing that 
he was allowed to enter his prison, and found there | whenever he had ended with you, I was ready to 
a deputation from the Parliament. He merely ex-! retire upon hiscall. * * * * And therefore 
pressed to them his satisfaction at the near approach | I desire you to lay aside prejudice, and consider me 
of the Sunday as the day of rest, ‘‘ for,’’ said he, | as a Christian in relation to the justice of my cause 
‘the compliment you put on me this day was a|—as a subject, in relation to my royal master’s 
little tedious and fatiguing '”” | command—and as your neighbor, in relation to th: 
The Sunday was indeed allowed the sufferer as| many of your lives 1 have preserved in battle '”’ 



























































































































































































































































an intermission from insults; for in that age the 
same minds which thought murder meritorious, 
would have shrank with horror at any hint of Sab- 
bath-breaking. But at eight o'clock on Monday 
morning some ministers appointed for that pu 

by the General Assembly, entered his cell. They 
began by admonishing Montrose on his natural tem- 

r, which, they said, was too *‘ aspiring and 
ofty,’’ and on his personal vices, meaning, as they 
expressed it, ** his being given to women.” On 
these points Montrose replied to them with much 
humility ; but when they proceeded to arraign his 
public conduet in the king’s service, they found his 
conscience clear and his resolution firm. He ended 
the conference with these words :— 

‘** 1 am very sorry that any actions of mine have | 
been offensive to the Church of Scotland, and I 
would with all my heart be reconciled to the same. 
But since I cannot obtain it on any other terms— 
unless J call that my sin which I account to have 
been my duty—I cannot, for all the reason and con- 
science in the world.” 

This conference over, Montrose was summoned | 
before the Parliament to hear his sentence read. 
He was first placed in the criminals’ seat, and, ac- 
cording to some contemporary notes, ‘* looked some- 
what pale, lank-faced, and hairy.””* Next, the| 
chancellor, the Earl of Loudoun, in a long speech, 
upbraided him for his violation of the Covenant, his 
introduction of the sanguinary Irish soldiers, and his 
invasion of Scotland during a treaty with the king. 
Montrose, finding himself permitted to reply, spoke 
with equal courage, temper, and dignity. He de- 
clared that it was only on account of the king’s con- 
descending to acknowledge the estates by treaty, 
that he submitted to appear uncovered before them ; 
and he then pescbidiod to vindicate his conduct 


‘as a good Christian and loyal subject. I did en- 
gage in the first Covenant, and was faithful to it. 
* * * * For the League, I thank God, I was 
never in it, and so could not break it. How far re- 
ligion has been advanced by it, and what sad conse- 
quences followed on it, these poor distressed king- 
doms can witness. * * * * His late majesty 
gave commission to me to come into this kingdom 
to make a diversion of those forces which were 
going frem home against him. 1 acknowledge the 
command ; it was most just, and I conceived my- 
self bound in conscience and duty to obey it. What 
my carriage was in that country many of you may 
bear witness. Disorders in arms cannot be pre- 
vented, but they were no sooner known than pun- 





| his sentence. 


To this address the lord chancellor rejoined, 
with much heat and many hard names : * proving,”’ 
says his admiring friend, Sir James Balfour, ‘* Mon- 
trose to be a most infamous, perjured, 
treacherous, and of all that ever this land brought 
forth the most cruel and inhuman butcher and mur- 
derer of his nation!’’ After this invective, so un- 
becoming a high judieial functionary, Montrose was 
compelled to kneel while his sentence was read ; he 
heard it with an unmoved countenance, and was 
then conducted back to prison. There he found 
another deputation of preachers ready to contend 
with him. But in vain did they endeavor to shake 
his constaney by descanting on all the horrors of 

tte told them that he was more 
proud to have his head fixed on the top of the 
rison than that his picture should hang in the 
Line's bed-chamber; and that, far from being 
troubled at his legs and arms being dispersed among 
the four principal cities, he only wished that he had 
limbs enough to send to every city in Christendom 
as testimonies of his unshaken attachment to the 
cause in which he suffered. He drew aside the 
Reverend Robert Baillie, and conversed with him 
for some time in a corner of the room ; but, says one 
of the other rs, “Mr. Baillie afterwards 
told us that what he spoke to him was only con- 
cerning some of his personal sins in his conversa- 
tion, but nothing concerning the things for which 
he was condemned.’’** When, however, the other 
preachers continued to urge upon him the heinous- 
ness of his crime in maintaining the cause of lus 
sovereign, and attempted to draw from him some 
expressions of repentance for his guilt, he at last 
turned away from them with the words—‘‘I pray 
you, gentlemen, let me die in peace !”’ 

That very evening, when left alone—for no access 
from either friends or kinsmen was allowed him— 
Montrose wrote, with a diamond, it is said, or. 
his prison window, the well-known and affecting 
lines :— 

‘* Let them bestow on every airth ¢ a limb, 

Then open al] my veins—that J may swim 

To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake— 

Then place my purboiled head upon a stake 

Scatter my ashes—strew them in the air ;— 

Lord ! since thou knowest where all these atoms 


are, 
I’m hopeful thou ’It recover once my dust, 
And confident thou ‘It raise me with the just.”’ 


* MS. Journal by the Rev. R. Trail, as quoted by Mr. 





Babli 
* Sir James Balfour's Notes’; Life and Times, p. 487. } ie’s own letters and 


It eat that the permission to shave had been refused 
to Montrose, 





(Life and Times, p. 490.) It is remarkable that 
journals, voluminous as they 
l are, Stores we notice whatever of Montrose’s end. 
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THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 


The next day—Tuesday, May 21—was fixed for 
the execution ; it had been hastened for the purpose 
of anticipating any intercession or remonstrance 
from the king. Early in the morning, Sir Archi- 
bald Johnston of Warriston, then clerk-register, 
entered the prisoner’s cell, and found him employed 
in combing the long curled hair, which he wore 
according to the custom of the cavaliers. ‘ Why 
is James Graham so careful of his lockst’’ mut- 
tered the puritan. Montrose replied with a smile, 
“ While my head is my own, I will dress and adorn 
it; but when it becomes yours, you may treat it as 
you please.” : 

All preparations being now complete, and the 
guards in attendance, Montrose walked on foot from 
the prison to the Grassmarket, the common place 
of execution for the meanest malefactors, in the 
midst of which arose, conspicuous from afar, the 
dismal gallows, thirty feet high, and covered with 
black cloth. We have been gazing at the spot on 
the very day on which we write these lines, and 
but few of its permanent objects seem altered since 
there fell upon them the last look of Montrose. 
Scarce one new edifice—nay, scarce even a trace 
of modern architecture, breaks their gloom. There 
are still the same antique houses of dark massy 
stone, with their manifold rows of windows, and | 
their gable roofs—yonder still towers the old castle 
on its beetling precipice—yonder the same low por- 
tals open to the same dusky closes and wynds. 
Montrose, as proud of the cause in which he was 
to suffer, had elad himself ir rich attire—‘‘ more 
becoming a bridegroom,”’ says one of his enemies, 

‘* than a criminal going to the gallows!”* As he 
walked along and beheld the instrument of his 
doom, his step was not seen to falter nor his eye to 

nail; to the last he bore himself with such stead- 

ast courage, such calm dignity, as have been sel- 
dom equalled and never surpassed. At the foot of 
the scaffold a further and parting insult was reserved 








for him: the executioner brought Dr. Wishart’s| 


narrative of his exploits, and his own manifesto, to 
hang around his neck, but Montrose himself assisted 
in binding them, and, smiling at this new token of 
his enemies’ malice, merely said, ‘‘I did not feel 
more honored when his majesty sent me the Gar- 
ter!” He then asked whether they had any more 
indignities to put upon him, and finding there were 
none, he prayed for some time with his hat before 
his eyes. Two of the preachers, Trail and Law, 
were present according to the order of the General 
Assembly — 

* But,’ as the former complains in his Diary, 
“he did notat all desire to be released from excom- 
munication in the name of the kirk—yea, did not 
look towards that place in the scaffold where we 
stood ; only he drew apart some of the magistrates 
and spake awhile with them, and then went up the 
ladder in his red scarlet cassock, in a very stately 
manner, and never spoke a word; but when the 
executioner was putting the cord about his neck, he 
looked down to the people upon the scaffold and 
asked, ‘ How long shall I hang here "’ 
colleague and I saw him casten over the ladder we 
returned to the commission, and related the matter 
as it was.’’} 


*Diary of John Nicholl, notary-public and writer to| M 
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passage from Mr. Trail’s Diary, also inserts (without in 
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We may add, as the final act to this tragedy, that 
within a few days Montrose was followed to the 
scaffold by his principal officers. Colonel Sibbald, 
one of his attendants from England—Sir John 
Urrey, by turns his antagonist and his confederate 
—and Spottiswoode, a grandson of the primate— 
were beheaded by the ‘* Maiden"’—for thus jocular 
Ne the name of the seldom-rusting Scotish guil- 
otine. 

According to his sentence, the legs and arms of 
Montrose were cut off and sent as trophies to the 
four principal towns of Scotland, while his head 
was affixed to a spike at the top of the Tolbooth. 
There it remained, a ghastly spectacle, during ten 
years. But on the restoration it was taken down 
in the presence of many of his kinsmen and friends, 
as his grand-nephew, then Lord Napier, and his 
former host in Athol, Graham of Inchbrakie ; the 
scattered limbs were reassembled, and interred with 
due honors in hallowed ground. Immediately after 
the execution Montrose’s severed trunk had been 
carried out and carelessly flung into a hole on the 
Borough-Moor. But—here again we quote the 
very words of a contemporary record— 

‘** Two days after the murder the heart of this 
great hero, in spite of all the traitors, was, by con- 
veyance of some adventurous spirits appointed by 
that noble and honorable lady, the Lady Napier, 
taken out and embalmed in the most costly manner 
by that skilful chirurgeon and apothecary, Mr. 
James Callender, and then put in a rich case of 
gold.’** 

The further fortunes of this doleful relic are 
traced in a letter from the Right Hon. Sir Alexan- 
der Johnston, formerly chief justice of Ceylon, 
which is dated July 1, 1836, and printed in Mr. 
Napier’s Appendix. Although the evidence is for 
the most part of a hearsay and traditionary charac- 
ter, we see no reason whatever for distrusting the 
main facts. We are told, then, that the gold fila- 
gree box containing Montrose's heart was in the 
possession of Francis the fifth Lord Napier of Mer- 
chiston, and by him given on his death-bed to his 
eldest and favorite daughter, who afterwards be- 
came Mrs. Johnston and Sir Alexander’s mother. 
She accompanied her husband to India, and during 
the voyage the gold box was struck bya splinter in 
action with a French frigate. 

‘“*When in India,”’ continues Sir Alexander, 
‘‘ my mother’s anxiety about it gave rise to a report 


purpose, and as circulated at the time.” Surely Mr. Na- 
pier must have overlooked the phrase in Mr. Trail’s ac- 
count, that “ Montrose never spoke a word.” This wit- 
ness ae ae aay by, and pay have ie no 
imagin motive for suppressing in his private diary 
the fact that Montrose stat ono b. On the other 
hand, there is an evident reason why the royalist party 
at Edinburgh should devise and circulate some last words 
of the hero as honorable and advantageous to their 
cause ; and accordingly, on examining the speech itself, 
several expressions ap drawn up with that view, as 
when Montrose is e to say :—“ For his majesty now 
living, never people, I believe, mignt be more happy in a 
ing. His commands to me were most just. In nothing 

he promiseth will he fail!!!” This speech, if pub- 
licly circulated at the time by the royalists, (perhaps in a 
broadside or pri sheet,) might be, without further in- 
quiry, admitted by Sir James Balfour into his notes. 

** Relation of the True Funerals of the Great Lord 
uis of Montrose, in the year 1661,” See “ Montrose 


and the Covenanters,” vol. i., p. 115, and vol. ii., p, 552. 
The same statement is made in the Mercurius 

nius of the day (January 7, 1661;) indeed in the obse- 
quies of 1661, the remains of the trunk appeee to have 
been identified mainly by the absence of the 

well as of the limbs. 


heart, as 























































































































































































































































































































amongst the natives of the country that it was a 
talisman, and that whoever possessed it would never 
be wounded in battle or taken prisoner. Owing to 
this report it was stolen from her, and for some 
time it was not known what had become of it. At 
last she learnt that it had been offered for sale to a 
powerful chief, who had purchased it for a large 
sum of money.” 

This chief was the Pollygar or captain of Pand- 
lum-Courchy, a fort and district in the neighbor- 
hood of Madura. Sir Alexander, as a very young 
man, happened to pay him a visit, and induced him 
to restore the stolen property. It was again lost by 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston at Boulogne during the 
French revolution, and was never recovered by 
them. But whatever may have been its final des- 
tination, we can scarcely conceive a stranger turn 
of fate than that the same nerves and sinews which 
had throbbed to the warm pulses of a Scottish hero 
should a century afterwards come to be worshiped 
as a talisman on an Indian idol shrine ! 

In examining the character and exploits of Mon- 
trose, we must always bear in mind that when he 
was put to death he was only thirty-seven years 
old. Several men of the highest powers—as 
Raphael, Pascal, Burns, Byron—have died at that 
very age and left behind them great works of im- 
perishable fame ; but such eminence is less surpris- 
ing when, as in these cases, it depends on imagina- 
tion and genius rather than on teaching and experi- 
ence. If, on the contrary, we look to warriors and 
statesmen, we shall find that they often pass the 
mezzo cammin di nostra vita—as Dante calls thirty- 
five—before they are enabled to achieve things 
worthy of renown. Had Marlborough, for exam- 
ple, died at forty, or even fifty years of age, he 
would now be remembered only for his signal 
treachery to James II. It seems, therefore, not 
unreasonable to conclude that, had the life of Mon- 
trose been spared and his career prolonged, he 
might, through many a well-fought field, have led 
other and greater armies to victory, For partisan 
warfare he had already displayed the highest 
talents, and wanted perhaps only opportunity to 
earn similar distinction in a regular campaign. Un- 
doubtedly, he possessed beyond most men the high 
and rare gift of energy—that resolute will which 
makes light of obstacles, and, by boldly confront- 
ing, so often overcomes them. He believed him- 
self reserved for great enterprises, and in his de- 
signs might sometimes be accused of preferring the 
vast, the romantic, the soaring, to the more prudent 
and more practicable. 

That Montrose was, as drawn by the master-hand 
of Clarendon, impatient of control and jealous of 
tio may be readily admitted, and seems to fol- 
low from other parts of his character. For the 
cruelties which are alleged in his conduct, they can 
neither be denied nor defended; it can only be 
pleaded as some extenuation, that they were the 
faults of his country and his age ; and that, on the 
change of fortune, his enemies showed full as little 
of merey and forbearance. But as to the reproach 
of treachery, which even to this day is — i 
him, we can discover no valid grounds for it; and 
we have, as we hope, explained and vindicated that 
secession from the Covenanters on which, as we 
su , the charge proceeds. 

ut certainly the point in Montrose’s character, 
at least in his riper years, which has given most 
offence on the one side, and attracted most admira- 
tion on the other, was his ardent zeal for uphold- 
ing the crown. In present times there is, of course, 
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far less scope for such a feeling. Where the crown 
seems perfectly secure—where no danger assails or 
threatens it—there can be of course no honor, no 
merit, in defending it. Yet still, after making every 
such allowance, there is, to our mind at least, an 
indescribable charm in reverting, (as who does not 
sometimes!) from all the iy ay politics and un- 
certain friendships of our own day, to that steadfast 
and undying flame of loyalty which glowed in the 
breast of the ancient cavaliers. How lofty seem 
such characters as Ormond’s, of whom Charles II. 
used to say, that ill-treat that man as he might, he 
never could make him his enemy! Like a poet of 
his period, he felt— 


** Loyalty is still the same, 
If it win or lose the ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon !”’ 


And how touching that meditation on the virtues of 
Charles I., which could cheer the captive royalist 
through all his dungeon’s gloom :— 


‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron barres a cage. 
es * * * e 

When linnet-like, confined I 
With shriller note shall sing, 
The mercye, sweetness, majestye, 
And glories of my King, 
When I shall voyce aloud how good 
He is, how t should be; 
Th’ enla windes, that curle the flood, 
Know no such libertie !’’ 


In those times loyalty was no mere effect of rea- 
soning—no cold result from the proof that monarchy 
is the happiest form of government for the people ; 
—loyalty was then something more and better. It 
was then an impulse, an instinct, a natural affection 
like that which binds a child to a parent, and call- 
ing as little for any previous proofs of exalted merit. 
Yet did not the loyalty of those days imply any un- 
due subservience ; as with a parent, there were no 
cases of guilt or error put beforehand, but had either 
the king or the father bid the subject or the son do 
wrong, the command would have been in either 
case reverently but sturdily refused. Such was 
the feeling, which even when most sorely tried— 
on battle-fields and scaffolds—amidst lingering im- 
prisonment or unfriended exile—used to animate 
the gentlemen of England, which filled their hearts, 
and which may even now be read underneath their 
shields—as in the LoyaviTé N’A HoNTE of Clinton 
—or the UNG JE serviray of Herbert! 

Delighting, then, as we do, to trace either a 
chivalrous character or a loyal zeal, and finding 
both united in Montrose—a champion worthy the 
cause and a cause worthy the champion—we have 
lingered too long perhaps on our sketch of his 
achievements. Sure we are, however, that no 
duty of a critic is more binding upon him than the 
endeavor to clear away the mists of calumny from 
the deeds of the departed great. And proud shal. 
we feel if in what we have said we have tended, 
not indeed to dissemble the failings and errors of 
Montrose, but to portray those great services to his 
king and country, which in the eyes of those who 
maligned him were held as his principal error—if 
we have been able to weave another leaf into his 
chaplet, or, according to the former superstition of 
his own country, to cast another stone upon his 
cairn ! 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


la _—— di Carlo Odoardo Stuart negli Anni 
1743-6, descritta Latinamente nel 1751 dal 


Gesuita Giulio Cordara, e ora fatta Italiana da 
Antonio Gussalli. Milano, 1845. 


Tuart civil war is the saddest of national misfor- 
tunes, and unrighteous rebellion the highest crime 
that man can commit against man, are propositions 
which few will dispute, when stated apart from 

litical feeling. et not only is a totally different 
judgment formed upon these points amid the din 
and excitement of troubled times, but in almost 
every case popular legend and tradition are prone to 
clothe these scourges with attractive colors, which 
even the iron pen of history is loath to deface. 
Nor is this surprising, since scarcely any cause, 
however unworthy or desperate, has been entirely 
without the support of highminded and heroic 
characters, who, in hazarding all that was dear to 
themselves, and precious to their country, have 
acted solely and constantly for conscience’ sake. 
Thus have the religious wars in France, the rivalry 
of the Roses in England, even the skirmishes of 
the Covenanters in Scotland, developed characters 
and incidents honorable to human nature, and pro- 
lifie in themes for the biographer and the poet. 
The various risings during last nye? f for the res- 
toration of the house of Stuart to the British throne, 
are instances still more in point, for there principle 
was in direct antagonism with expediency. Setting 
aside the plea founded on divine and indefeasible 

ight, and granting that the unconstitutional conduct 

of James I. had virtually released his subjects 
from their duty, still the hereditary claims of his 
son were beyond all doubt, and the miserable cal- 
umny which questioned his birth was too monstrous 
an assertion to tell in favor of a party which had 
none other to urge. It were vain now to speculate 
on the results to our country, had the Prince of 
Wales been placed under the training of judicious 
Protestant instructors, and called to the succession 
when the avowedly make-shift reign of William 
had reached its natural termination. But undoubt- 
edly the individual character of those sovereigns 
who “ reigned in his stead’’ was not such as to gain 
the confidence of foreign powers, or to conciliate 
the many at home, who, grudging them even a lip- 
service, reserved the allegiance of their hearts, and 
the obedience of their hands, for him whom they 
held to be their rightful lord. 

Thus far was the Jacobite cause based upon sen- 
timents worthy of sympathy, nor was it without 
other propitious influences. Its country leaders 
(for at court there was little to choose between a 
corrupt government and a self-seeking opposition) 
included many heads of the most ancient houses, 
especially in those districts where family influence 
retained an almost feudal sway ; men more ready to 
hazard their all in behalf of a houseless exile than 
to caleulate the advantages of facile conformity, or 
the gains of revolutionary vicissitude. It had the 
warm support of the ladies, ever prompt to sympa- 
thize with the unfortunate. The mass of its fol- 
lowers were persons in whom the olden ties of 
loyalty and clanship conscientiously resisted the in- 
novations of political wisdom. ‘That the qualities 
essential to a more than temporary success were 
wanting, that the ultimate failure was total, and 
that the eventual results of the Hanoverian sway 
conciliated all disaffection, and raised our country 
to an unparalleled prosperity, are circumstances in 











no way or from the romantic interest that 
hangs round the Jacobite struggles. 

A theme which brought to our very doors inci- 
dents fitted for the days of chivalry, and which con- 
nected our fathers with adventures worthy of the 
paladins, has naturally inspired many a popular 
melody, and become a favorite in our national liter- 
ature; and although a standard history of the 
rebellions of last century remains to be written, the 
materials for it, recently redrranged in the interest- 
ing volumes of Mr, J. I. Jesse and Mrs. Thomson, 
may now be regarded as nearly complete. Some 
gleanings may, however, still be found, especially 
on the continent; and to this point our present 
paper is given. The revolution of 1792 has, in- 
deed, swept from France most traces of the mock 
pageantry of St. Germains, as well as of the stately 
court of Versailles ; but in Italy the traveller is 
often startled by some memorial of vagabond roy- 
alty, in connection with the Stuart name. At 
Florence, whilst pacing ‘‘ Santa Croce’s holy pre- 
cinets,”” he may gaze on the memorial raised to 
Alfieri’s wayward genius by her who found in his 
affection a solace for the neglect of her degraded 
husband, Charles Edward ; in an adjoining chapel 
he may visit the spot of her own repose; at the 
Palazzo Guadagni, (now San Clemente,) the home 
of her ill-starred union, he will find furniture. bear- 
ing medallion portraits of the spouses, the arms of 


England in the hall, and =~ upon the chimney 


weathercocks, as if in mockery of a royalty the 
sport of every wind. Travelling onward, he may 
note lapidary inseriptions commemorative of the 
exiles and their temporary sojourn, in the ducal 
palace of Urbino ; in the Cattani villa, near Pesaro ; 
at Viterbo, whither the soa of James II. repaired to 
meet his bride, and at Montefiascone, where the 
marriage ceremony was performed; at Alba 
Longa, where Charles Edward dragged out his last 
dishonored years; at Frascati, where he was 
buried—where his brother, the good cardinal- 
bishop, long and admirably maintained the respect 
due to his birth and his mitre—and where a gray- 
haired retainer of the decayed house still loves to 
gossip of his former masters. Lastly, at Rome he 
will find himself surrounded by Stuart memorials, 
and may yet pick up some Stuart relics. The Mati 
(now Savorelli) palace was the home of the little 
court from their first arrival in the metropolis of 
their church until the death of Charles Edward ; 
the cardinal resided chiefly at the Cancellaria ; 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, his titular parish, bears 
his arms ; his mother’s heart is enshrined in the 
church of the Santissimi Apostoli; whilst her 
tasteless tomb encumbers St. Peter’s, in the crypt 
whereof are the ashes of her husband and her two 
sons, whose monument, erected*by the heir of 
George III., suitably closes a career habitually 
marked by contrasts and contradictions. 

In the Communal Archives of Urbino there is 
preserved a record of the residence of ‘* James the 
Third, King of Great Britain,” in that city, which 
throws some new lights upon a part of his history 
as yet little illustrated.* It was the fate of the 
Stuarts to experience and to manifest to the world 
the faithlessness of the Bourbons, who, with a sel- 
fish policy that has been amply avenged on their 


*Diario di Giovanni Fortuniano Gueroli Pucci, sulla 
venuta permanenza e discesso da Urbino, del Re della 
Gran Bretagna Giacomo III. Stuardo. 
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posterity, affeeted an interest in the English exiles 
only at the moment, and to the degree, consistent 
with their own temporary objects, and who never 
cherished them but to squeeze the fruit and toss 
away the rind. The treaty of Uueeht, by which 
Louis XTV. recognized the Hanoverian succession, 
was bat the first of a series of untoward events for 
the Jacobite cause, and it was rapidly followed by 
the death of that monarch, and by the entire failure 
of the titular king’s descent upon Scotland. The 
Regent Orleans was not the man to befriend a fall- 
ing cause ; James, on his return to the continent, 
found no asylum open to him but the papal city of 
Avignon ; and though, for a prince whose family 
had mud: such sacrifices for the Romish faith, and 
whose residcuce wader almost any temporal sover- 
eign might have compromised his host, the papal 
states were the natural asylum—even in that town 
the jealousies of England denied him a tranquil 
As the Stuarts were at once the martyrs 
x pepery. and the means whereby heretical Eng- 
might be reclaimed, it became equally “the 
paternal care and the policy of successive pontiffs to 
afford them an honorable retreat, and to promote 
their eventual restoration ; but Clement XI., by 
birth an Albani of Urbino, was moreover a man of 
kind and generous dispositions, in whom illustrious 
misfortune was sure of a friend. He, therefore, 
readily offered his aid in extricating James from his 
embarrassing position ; and regarding it as matter 
of public scandal, that one with such claims should 
wander as a vagrant, spurned from door to door, he 
settled upon the royal exile a pension of 12,000 
scudi, (2610/.,) and invited him to select for his 
abode some town in the Italian dominions of the 
church, at the same time suggesting Urbino. The 
reasons for this preference may have been the pri- 
vate influeyce which his holiness could there ren- 
der subservient to the convenience of his guest, and 
also the superior accommodation of the stately pal- 
ace, whereta the long line of its illustrious abe 
had, until within a century, kept a court celebrated 
throughout Italy as an asylum of the muses and 
the graces, a haven of letters and arts. 

When James had decided upon accepting Urbino 
as a residence, the pope consulted his comfort by 
appointing to its government Monsignor Alemanno 
Salviati, a prelate already well known to the prince 
at Avignon, and by sending one of hisown nephews 
to attend him on his arrival, with a suitable guard 
of honor. After visiting Rome to attend the func- 
tions of St. Peter's day, and to pay his compliments 
to the pontiff, who presented him with 20,000 scudi, 
(4350/.,) he arrived at Urbino on the 11th of July, 
1717, accompanied by the Dukes of Ormond, Mar, 
and Perth, and by a large suite, chiefly of Scottish 
gentlemen.* Recent improvements have rendered 
its rugged site comparatively accessible, but even 
then his Swiss carriage was dragged up to the 
palace by only three horses. Next morning he 
gave audience to the principal resident nobility, 
with the gonfaloniere or chief magistrate at their 
head, who kissed the lapel of his waistcoat, after 
which he attended high mass in the cathedral. 
Frem the details of similar ceremonials, the empty 
pageants of a nominal royalty, we gather a few 
curious particulars of this shadowy court. The 
most important and imposing of such occasions 
were those for devotional purposes, including a 
Gaily procession to mass, followed by the Roman- 


*There is in the same archives a list of the court, 
about fifty in number, including two ladies, one of whom 
was the high-spirited Countess of Nithsdale. 





ists of his own suite, and the chief inhabitants of 
the town. On féte-days, and at his usual afternoon 
romenade, that indispensable observance of Italian 

» he drove in a coach-and-six, escorted by his 
courtiers on horseback, and attended by liveried 
rs ey and a guard of honor. A smile at such 
attelage may arise, when we add that the distance 
from the palace to the cathedral is searcely the 
length of a state-carriage when harnessed, and 
that the longest of the three drives then practicable 
does not exceed a mile. Each of these led to a 
convent, but not unfrequently such visits were more 
with a sporting than a spiritual object, and were 
ended by ‘* some hare-coursing with his clever |it- 
tle Danish doggies.”” 

The stagnate eties of this provincial town 
received a remarkable stimulus from the arrival 
of so distinguished a guest, and the leading resi- 
dents established public assemblies for Sunday and 
other holiday evenings during the winter. ese 
“King James III.” good-humoredly attended, 
joining freely in the conversation, and taking his 

lace at the card-table to play ombre with the 
iiss He also honored by his occasional visits 
the evening receptions at the Casa-Bonaventura, 
** at which there was first a musical performance by 
native and other artists, until his majesty rising, 
bowed thrice to the ladies, and retired, but without 
allowing any of the gentlemen to attend him to the 
door, except his own suite, who, after seeing him 
to the palace, returned to the ball and cards which 
followed, with beautiful refreshments, all in sump- 
tuous and brilliant style.” As the carnival of 1718 
advanced, amateur theatricals were got up by the 
academicians of the Pascoli, the entertainments 
being Agrippa, Griselda, and the Feats of Hercules, 
the last of which became an amazing favorite of the 
titular king, who presented the performers with a 
silver bowl, which they sold for 164 dollars * In 
order, however, to enjoy the more refined amuse- 
ment of the opera, he made an excursion to Fano, 
atown possessing for him associations of no ordi- 
nary interest. ura Materozzi, daughter of an 
ancient family there, probably owed to the accident 
of her mother being sister of Cardinal Mazarin her 
elevation to sovereign rank, as wife of Alfonso, 
Duke of Modena ; her daughter, Maria Beatrice, be- 
came Queen of England, and mother of the exile. 
During Lent, oratorios were given at the governor's 
expense, and the Easter solemnities were per- 
formed by James with exemplary devotion, though 
with a magnificence becoming his conventional 
rank. ‘These having been concluded, musical en- 
tertainments were provided for him by the families 
of Bonaventura and Staceoli; but on the 18th of 
May a courier brought tidings of the death of the 
widowed Mary of Modena in France, and the tiny 
court of her son was suddenly changed into a seene 
of mourning, the funeral offices of the dead being 
repeatedly performed, with every elaborate and 


* This amusement, transmitted from the palmy days 
of Venice, was managed in much Jess classic taste than 
its name would seem to indicate. On a wooden stage 
resting upon barrels, a group of men supported shoulder- 
high a smaller stage, on which stood another smaller 
group, upon whose shoulders a third tier placed them- 
selves ; and so upwards until seven or eight tapering 
stories rove in a living pyramid, crowned by a boy called 
the crest, whose coup de force consisted in cutting a som- 
erset upon the head of his single supperter. A variation 
very popular in the “ Ocean Queen” consisted in placing 
a man’s feet wpon the sharp and mobile iron prows of two 

olas, as the base of an obelisk composed of three 
posture-makers successively standing on each other's 
shoulders, and crowned by a crest-boy heels upwards! 
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costly observance of the Romish ritual, wherein the 
entire | participated, in mourning attire. In re- 
turn for these various civilities, the chevalier gave 
a public banquet every two months, on the inau- 
ration of the new gonfaloniere, or mayor. 
On the 6th of October, 1718, he set out incog- | 


| ‘Certain it is, madam, that I have ever loved 
| you alone, and that I have never desired anything 
‘more anxiously than to please you in all respeets, 
always with due regard to reason, my honor, and 
| the advantage of my affairs. 

‘** 1 know but too well that we have often expe- 


nito, in the hope of meeting at Ferrara his bride, | rienced anxieties and difficulties, but these I should 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, and of bringing her to | always have endured with greater equanimity, had 
Urbino for a short time, before transferring his|1 not observed them to be occasioned less by the 
residence to Rome. These plans were, however, | vivacity of your disposition than by your over-read- 
rendered abortive, by the news which met him at) iness to listen to petty complaints and insinuations, 
Bologna of the princess having been arrested at Inns- | and vo fancy yourself hurt in the persons of those 


pruck, at the instigation of George I., and the | 
chevalier in consequence summoned his suite to | 
join him at Rome, to which he immediately re- 
paired, and whence he soon after visited the court 
of Spain, to superintend the embarkation of Or-| 
mond's unavailing expedition to Scotland. ‘The | 
recollection of the attentions he had met with at 
Urbino was not soon effaced from his mind, and, 
on his return to Rome, in the autumn of 1772, after 
passing the summer at Lucca baths, he carried his 
queen to visit his mountain refuge. During their 
stay of three days, his favorite interlude of the feats 
of Hereules was repeated, with other diversions and | 
religious functions which it is unnecessary to de- 
tail.* 

His court had been gladdened by the birth of an 
heir to his visionary honors at Rome, on the 31st of 





December, 1720. The infant was ushered into the 
world in presence of ten cardinals, four Roman | 
princes, the senator, two conservators, two ambas- 


sadors, two bishops, many ‘“‘ milords,’’ and nine | 
Roman princesses: his baptismal names, hitherto | 
partially overlooked, were James omg 


Louis | 
Casimer Thomas Silvester-Maria Charles Edward. | 

Regarding the marriage of James, little is known | 
but that it proved unhappy. The intrigues that | 
spring spontaneously in courtly soils seem to in- 
erease in rancor as their field is narrowed and ob-| 
seured. In the few documents that remain to shed | 


who retailed them; and you cannot but recollect 
with what patience | have for two years submitted 
to your sullen humors, and how, when you searcely 
would speak to me or look at me, | had recourse 
only to silence. 

** You will, I trust, reflect that you not only 
have at al] times possessed my entire and undivided 
affection, but that, in as far as my circumstances 
and station permitted, I have neglected nothing that 
could contribute to your contentment; as regards 
expense I never restricted you; you are free to 
go where you choose; you have seen whomso- 
ever you thought fit; you write and receive letters 
without restraint ; and you know moreover that, far 
from encouraging your life of solitude and retire- 
ment, I did my best to induce you to extend your 
amusements, which would have also added to my 
own. In short, everywhere and in everything 
have I left you at liberty to follow your own tastes 


and inclinations, only reserving to myself the mas- 


tery of my own household and affairs.”’ 

After adverting to the questions regarding Lord 
Inverness, and other domestic details of small mo- 
ment, he continues :-— 

‘“* Such being the state of matters,.I could not 
but be equally surprised and offended when a threat 
was brought to me, that, if I did not dismiss an 
able, faithful, and laborious minister, you would go 
inte a convent; for even had I been disposed to re- 


asickly light on the pageant royalty of the Muti} place him by another, after such a proceeding my 
palace, we may trace a struggle between the influ-| honor required me to retain him. But setting aside 
ence of Maria Clementina over her husband, and | this motive, I could not at the present juncture dis- 
that of Hay, titular Earl of Inverness, master of his | place him, without ruining my interests and throw- 
household, which ended in the lady’s retiring to a|ing my affairs into the greatest confusion. -He 
convent. . It would be very profitless to rake up| however, tired and vexed at being constantly the 


these squabbles, or to weigh recriminating state- | 
ments as to the husband's morals and his wife's | 
temper; but we may quote portions of a letter ad- 
dressed to her in French, on the 11th of November, | 
1725, as throwing light upon their respective man- | 
ners :— 

“Tam very glad, madam, that you have taken | 
the step of writing to me on this occasion, since || 
have thereby an opportunity of fully explaining to | 
you my feelings in the same manner, which I pre- | 
fer to doing so verbally, having long been aware | 
from experience that you are so prejudiced against 
whatever originates with me as not to listen to me 
patiently. Iam also apprehensive that my senti- 
ments have not been clearly explained to you, and 
! would fain believe that you in no way authorized 
the manner, so little respectful or decent, in which 
these matters have been discussed with me. 


*In compliment to his sojourn at Urbino, Cardinal 
Hannibal Albani dedicated to him the handsome volume 
illustrative of that city published under his auspices in 
1724. The Casa Bonaventura above named retained 
until the present year two interesting pictures, one repre- 
senting the chevalier’s marriage, the other his eldest son's 
christening ; both full of portraits in the gorgeons court- 
dresses of the day. These are now the property of the 





Earl of Northesk. 


object of your undeserved aversion, as he so long 
has been of that of my enemies, has asked leave to 


| retire, and only my positive orders retain him about 


me. See, madam, to what difficulties you expose 
me! What honorable man will venture to serve 
me, after the scenes you have publicly exhibited? 
Do not then wonder that I expect from you some 
token of regret for the disrespect you have shown 
me, and for the injury you have done yourself and 
me by so unheard-of an exposure, and that you 
will thereafter open your heart to me unreservedly ; 
if you do so I shall forget the past, and shall in 
future only study your satisfaction and happiness. 
**T protest, madam, that I know of no just 
ground you have of complaint against me ; were I 
conscious of any, I should assuredly remedy it, but 
I am persuaded that if you take time for candid re- 
flection, you will be touched by ali | am wniting to 
you, and by my gentle and kind behavior towards 
you. then repent of the past, and do not drive 
matters to extremity, which indeed you cannot do 
without precipitating yourself into irretrievable mis- 
chief, and incurring responsibility to Ged and man. 
“This, my dear Clementina, is all I can say 
upon a sad and lamentable subject. I conjure you 
to make it matter of serious meditation. ‘Think 






















































































































































































































































































































































































how glorious it is to avow an error, and that it is 
but by correcting it you can restore your happiness ; 
and do not any longer resist the last efforts of my 
tenderness, which only awaits your return to re- 
kindle, never ugain to relax or cease. 

** James R.”’ 


This letter was received a few months ago, with 
other similar documents, from the Count Si ndo 
Malatesta of Rome, heir, through his wife, of the 
Canonico Angelo Cesarini, the secretary and testa- 
mentary trustee of Cardinal York. Many Stuart 
relics have been obtained in the last few years from 
the Malatesta palace. Some old family portraits 
were bought by the Baroness Braye, and a number 
of books, papers, medals, miniatures, and ey - 
ings have been secured by Lord Walpole, the Rev. 
James Hamilton, Mr. Deonistoun of Dennistoun, 
and Mr. R. J. Macpherson. This last gentleman, a 
landseape painter in Rome, whose family suffered 
for their stanch Jacobitism, obtained from the Muti | 
villa at Fraseati, long oceupied by Cardinal York, 
an interesting picture of the Muti palace, when 
decked out and illuminated for his elevation to the 
purple, with portraits of his father, himself, and 





most of their little court. This picture has since 
passed into the possession of the Marquis of Doug- 
las. A beautiful portrait of the elder Chevalier, 
painted at Urbino and left in the palace there, has | 
been lately sent to Fingask Castle in Perthshire, 
the former owner of which, Sir Stuart Thriepland, 
was “ out’’ in * the fifteen’’ and * the forty-five.” 
Among the Malatesta papers was found a most vo- 
luminous diary kept by the cardinal’s secretary at 
his desire—a heap of puerile prolixity, from which, 
nevertheless, many curious particulars might be se- 
lected. * 

But it is time to turn to the work named at the 
head of this article. An expedition, such as that 
of Charles Edward in 1745, naturally aroused much 
sympathy and interest on the continent. The he- 
reditary principle had not yet been exposed to such 
rude infringements from the popular will as a later 
age has witnessed. By foreign communities, un- 
versed in constitutional niceties, and generally of 
Romanist convictions, the exile of the Stuarts was 
viewed as a purely religious persecution—an im- 
pression confirmed by the uniform support they re- 
ceived from the holy see. Further, the aggrava- 
tion of their sufferings by the heartless conduct of 
near relations who had supplanted them, and the 
favorable contrast of their high-bred and elegant ad- 
dress with the harsh, rude manners of the early 
Hanoverian princes, conciliated a majority of Eu- 
rope to their pretensions. ‘The total failure of the 
enterprise ere long dashed these wide-spread aspira- 
tions, but the heroic features of the cause, and the 
rumored romance of the chevalier’s personal adver- 
tures, awoke far and near an intense curiosity for 
the details. Of the various attempts to supply this 
information abroad, that of the Jesuit Cordara 
would probably have been the best calculated to 
fulfil its purpose, but for the perverted pedantry 
which induced him to clothe in a dead Janguage a 
work written on a purely popular theme, and it was 
not until last year that an Italian version of it ap- 
peared, to renew for the moment the interest of a 
long past topic. 

Giulio Cesare Cordara was born in 1704, of the 
noble family of the Counts of Calamendrana in 
Piedmont, and received his education at Rome. At 
an early age he was enrolled in the order of Jesus, 


, an unfailing 





and soon distinguished himself by the easy elo- 
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uence of his writings, both in Italian and Latin. 
ese qualities recomme him as continuator of 
the History of the Jesuits, begun by Orlandini ; but 
after the publication of one volume, the undertaking 
was suspended, and passed into other hands. He 
subsequently increased his reputation by a variety 
of literary performances, including several saintly 
biographies. None of his compositions are, how- 
ever, more creditable to his industry than the long- 
neglected narrative which we have now to notice. 
Cordara survived the suppression of his order, and 
died at a very advanced age. From such a writer 
we cannot reasonably look for much novelty as to 
the leading incidents of the insurrection, and of the 
two campaigns through which it was protracted. 
Neither can we regard him as our best authority 
for the wanderings of their hero, after the rout of 
Culloden had rendered him an outlawed felon. 
But as to the means whereby the prince trained 
himself for what he considered his mission, and the 
circumstances under which it was prepared in Italy, 
we feel ourselves bound to accept the accomplished 
Italian as a new and important witness. 

*« Edward, titular Prince of Wales, was reared 
from infancy never to forego the desire or the ho 
of recovering the crown, and, even in early vou, 
it was his aim to discipline to every kingly art those 
talents and regal endowments with which nature 
had furnished him. Features of remarkable regu- 
larity and beauty, with a certain princely air; a 
noble, generous, and fervid disposition ; a soaring 
spirit, capable of the loftiest flights; a nimble yet 
robust frame, and an equable temperament were 
native gifts, to which he added a studious acquaint- 
ance with all courtly habits and observances, and 
an admirably gentlemanlike and easy manner, with 

ly joyous and fluent address. Though 
avoiding all arrogance, he never demeaned himself 
to folly or trifling. He was averse to idleness, but 
much more to those sensual indulgences which 
Rome offered to a youthful prince. He knew sev- 
eral languages, and could converse freely in Italian, 
Latin, English, and French ; his acquaintance with 
ancient and modern history was likewise extensive 
for his years. But the bent of his mind lay enthusi- 
astically towards military life, as the arena of glory 
and distinction. And aithough he had nothing to 
desire in point of station and magnificence at Rome, 
where the citizens paid him royal honors and defer- 
ence, yet he was sick of his residence in a commu- 
nity of priests, where, surrounded by peaceful pur- 
suits, he found himself constrained in his prime to 
drag on an inactive existence. 

“Meanwhile, however, he strengthened and 
hardened his limbs by every masculine exercise. 
His delight consisted in horsemanship and in the 
chase ;—not in sooth the effeminate and boyish 
amusement of birdlime and snares, but the more 
manly and bracing sport of shooting, in which he 
was so skilful as never to miss. This he preferred 
to everything else, frequently passing the entire day 
from dawn to sundown in rugged forests, exposed 
to winter rains and solstitial suns, and reaching 
home at night-fall, famished, scorched, or be- 
numbed, yet happy. He thus disciplined himself 
for the hardships of war, until, feeling his courage 
and energy equal to them, he began to lament his 
ignorance of military skill, the sole means of ele- 
vating himself to sovereignty. The power of de- 
lineating fortifications, and talking speciously of 
theoretical tactics, he looked upon as superficial 
matters, in which any one may become an adept. 
He therefore urgently besought his father no longer 
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to keep him lounging at home, but to send him 
‘where he could learn the art of war, as it surely 
was the duty of one born and bred in the expectancy 
of a crown, to be a soklier ere he became a king, 
since that was the only path that could lead him to 
substantial sovereignty. Whilst secretly approving 
this youthful ardor, his parent mildly restrained 
such premature outbreaks, pleading the necessity 
of succumbing to circumstances and to evil times. 
This, however, the prince reargued, saying that 
on the contrary we ought to struggle against ad- 
verse events, and by our own energy repair the in- 
justice of fortune.’’—Ital. Transl., pp. 4—6. 

In 1734 the long smouldering struggles of Spain 
and Austria once more turned Lower Italy into a 
battlefield, and as the victorious army of his most 
Catholic majesty was commanded by the Duke of 
Berwick, natural son of James II., the opportunity 
was favorable for gratifying the wishes of his 
grace’s nephew. ‘The young prince was therefore 
sent to the Spanish camp before Gaeta, as a specta- 
tor of the siege ; but the quality of an actor better 
suiting his fervid spirit, 

** he flew to the lines, and there so entirely devoted 
himself to the duties of a soldier, that, though but 
a novice in his fifteenth year, he set an example to 
the most steady officers and most experienced vet- 





erans. The troops kept their eye upon him, anx-| 
ious for his safety, as, amid heat and dust, he gal-| 
loped about the camp, reconnoitred the trenches, 
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ful son to the hazard of an expedition, without more 
detailed calculations of its chances and more ample 
guarantees for its success. At length he escaped 
from the dilemma by a course natural to weak 
minds, and threw the responsibility of deciding upon 
the prince himself—whose youthful enthusiasm had 
as yet been chilled by no lessons of personal disap- 
pointment. 

Within twenty days Charles was ready, but the 
English fleet in the Mediterranean, and the British 
influence with some of those states which divided 
Rome from France, rendered the risks of the jour- 
ney such as to demand the utmost prudence, and 
above all, a secrecy impenetrable by the spies who 
surrounded the royal exiles. From the verbose 
narrative of the Italian writer, we select the follow- 
ing particulars of the arrangements by which these 
perils were barely surmounted :— 

** One of the English gentlemen was sent back to 
France to warn Louis of the speedy arrival of Ed- 
ward, whilst the other was despatched with his 
baggage to wait for him at Massa, and prepare mat- 
ters for their journey onwards through the Genoese 
territory, it being decided that the prince should 
ride thus far in the character of a courier. A trusty 
and courageous servant, well acquainted with the 
roads, was desired to hold himself in readiness on a 

iven day to attend one of the papal court to 
rance, but under threat of ruin should a word of 
this transpire. The 9th of January, 1744, being 


mines, and outworks, or, rushing where the shot’ fixed for the departure, a great hunting party was 
fell thickest, was the foremost with voice and ex-/ announced for that day at Cisterna in the Pontine 
‘ample to repel the enemy's sallies. Although all Marshes, about thirty miles from Rome. To that 
this somewhat disconcerted the duke, to whom the place, surrounded by forests and abounding in game, 
youth's safety had been especially committed, and | there were sent forward a number of chasseurs and 
who blamed him for so rashly exposing himself, he | servants, with the provisions and material required 
could not refrain from admiring such gallantry, and | for a fifteen days’ chasse, such as the prince and the 
holding it up as an example to others. When the | Duke of York generally gave there at that season. 
Austrians at length surrendered, Edward was the | Those only were in the secret whose assistance was 
first to penetrate the fortress, not by the opened | required, and the scheme was conducted by one 
gate, but by a breach through the battered walls,| Dunbar, a cautious Scotchman, with ready tact in 
amid the admiring plaudits of the army.’’—pp. 7, 8. | circumstances of difficulty, who had been tutor to 

From these scenes the prince = to his| the prince when a child. There was some doubt as 
to imparting the secret to the duke. Edward 
inclined to do so, for he could not bring his mind to 


father, mo:@ than ever anxious to enter upon the | 
career of military glory of which he had thus | 
temptingly tasted, and which he regarded as the | set off without an adieu to a beloved brother, whose 


destiny of his life. The repose of Europe was of | discretion, superior to his years, seemed to ensure 
brief duration, and in the new complications which his silence. Kevertheless, upon full consideration, 
brought about the seven years’ war, the English | the step seemed inadvisable, as any shade of sad- 
government seemed to have its hands full. It was| ness in his face might awake suspicion. Edward, 
about this time that the Cardinal de Tencin was! therefore, absorbed by the glory of the enterprise 
called to the French council-board, who, owing his| and suppressing every natural feeling, went about 
hat to the Chevalier de St. George, took a warm to the last, maintaining his wonted hilarity with his 
interest in the Jacobite cause, and warmly urged it brother, his attendants and friends, to the great as- 
upon his master. Flanders was then the seat of | tonishment of the king and of Dunbar, who watched 
war, and France having difficulty in making head | him with the consciousness cf what was impending. 


against the English and Austrian arms, a descent Still more was their surprise the evening preceding 


upon Scotland in the name of the Stuarts was sug- | 
gested by the cardinal, as a politic and well-timed 
diversion. The scheme being approved by Louis 
XV., two English gentlemen reached Rome on the 
15th of December, 1743, one with secret credentials 
to arrange a plan of action with the titular king, the 
other provided with false English passports to facil- 
itate the transit of Charles Edward. ‘To James, in 
whose bosom the pulsations of ambition had long 
been stilled, the proposal for an invasion was little 
pleasing. Experience had amply taught him the 
weakness of his cause in Britain, and the hollow- 
ness of French professions. Whilst, therefore, he 
admitted the duty of an effort to win for his children 
a crown that for himself had Jost its attractions, he 
hesitated ere he should commit a beloved and hope- 





the departure, when, it being generally known that 
the princes were to set out next morning for Cis- 
terna, the chief Roman nobility came as usual to pay 
their respects. ward, unchanged in countenance 
and spirits, received and conversed with al] just as 
usual, talking of the chasse and amusing the circle 
with games. His father’s firmness was equally 
unflinching, and, after dismissing their visitors and 
supping with his sons, he wished them good-night. 
Thereafter the prince secretly spent an hour in his 
parent’s chamber, who placed in his nands a patent 
of regency, to be published when the fitting time 
should arrive. 

** Edward's slumbers were brief. At two in the 
morning he rose, and ordered a carriage and three 
saddle-horses to be got ready, that he might be off 
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before dawn and begin his sport the same day. 
Having sent to desire his brother to follow when he 
liked, he got into the carriage with his governor, 
the Chevalier Sheridan, and drove to the gate of San 
Gievanni, preceded by the Chevalier Stafford, first 
equerry, after whom the servant, who had been pre- 
viously engaged to go to France, rode with a led 
herse. [dward, on driving up, found these horse- 
men at the gate, and, as if taken with a sudden faney 
to ride, stopped the iage, jumped out, and 
vaulted into the vacant saddle. Asa blind to the 
servants he called out to Sheridan to go by Marino, 
whilst he would take the Albano road, adding with 
a boyish boast, ‘ Let us see who will arrive first.’ 
Both ways led to Cisterna; but whilst the former 
was then the great post highway, the latter, though 
somewhat shorter, was in winter almost impassable 
from mud and watercourses, and from it a cross- 
road immediately branched to the left, towards 
Frascati. Edward feigning a fancy for the country 
track to Albano, Sheridan, as if to prevent him, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Now do not! Why, at this season that 
way is no better than a bog. What if the king 
should hear of it?’ But he addressed a deaf ear ; 
for the prince, applying his spurs, was off in a 
twinkling, followed by Stafford and the servant. 
As they held to the left towards Frascati, Sheridan, 
to prevent the coachman observing this, pretended 
to slip and hurt himself in getting into the carriage, 
thus distracting the man’s attention, and detaining 
him until it seemed time to give the word for pro- 
ceeding. Edward, having thus got out of sight, 
ag up and dismissed Stafford, with instructions 
ow to perform his part; he then muffled his face 
as if against the cold, and the carriage being mean- 
while well on its way, he turned his horse, and with 
the servant regained the gate at full speed, whence 
he took to the right, making the circuit of the walls 
under cloud of night to the Via Flaminia, and so by 
the Ponte Molle fell into the Florence road. There 
being then a regulation against supplying post-horses 
to any one who started with his own, Edward had 
provided the following expedient to evade it. After 
thirty-five miles he quitted the highway, and rode 
up to the Villa Farnese at Caprarola, then occupied 
by Cardinal Acquaviva, the Spanish ambassador, for 
one of whose household he was readily taken. The 
cardinal, privy to the device, had a pair of saddle 
horses bespoken from the next post, with which 
Edward again took the road in the disguise of a 
courier; and so changing at the usual stages, he 
reached the Genoese territory in four days. 

** Whilst he thus travelled day and night, a fine 
comedy was enacted at Cisterna. The actors were 
few, but well versed in their parts ; the primo being 
Chevalier Sheridan, whom we left abandoned by 
the prince outside the Porta San Giovanei On 
arriving at Cisterna he was asked as to his master, 
and, ou hearing that he had not appeared, he affected 
amazement and regret, blaming the boyish folly of 
quitting the good road at that season, and his own 
stupidity in not having prevented it. After three 
hours thus passed in suspense, the Duke of York 
came up with his suite, and anxiety gave way to 
alarm. Edward having addressed a letter, reveal- 
ing his design, to be given to his brother on reach- 
ing Cisterna, the sadness naturally resulting from 
such news admirably tallied with the concern befit- 
ting the simulated circumstances. Just as the duke, 
affecting to believe some serious accident to his 
brother, who ought to have arrived so long before 
him, was hurrying off messengers to ascertain what 
had befallen him, the Chevalier Stafford was seen 
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spurring onwards. On dismounting he desired them 
to take heart, and not look for the prince, who 
would ‘not probably appear for three days, having 
fallen from fe horse near Albano, and bruised his 
side by the shock, oceasioning a slight swelling ; 
that he had gone in consequence to the Villa Albani, 
[which was then occupied by the Stuarts,] where, 
though not apprehending the slightest danger, the 
surgeon wished him to lay himself up for a short 
time, as otherwise the recovery might prove tedious. 
He added that the prince’s greatest anxiety was 
that the king might hear nothing of the accident, 
and his especial wish that neither his brother nor 
any of the suite should stir, but that the hunting 
arrangements should proceed just as if he were 
there. Sheridan, as if believing this news, in a 
state of great excitement protested that he would at 
once ride to Albano, and abused Stafford outright 
for abandoning at such a moment the prince com- 
mitted to his care. The other urged him in God's 
name not to move, as the superintendent at the villa 
and a servant were all that the prince needed, whilst 
the arrival of others, would rouse suspicion among 
the peasantry, and so the accident might transpire, 
occasioning much grief to the king and indignation 
to the prince. All the y were convinced by 
these reasons that his highness’ wishes ought to be 
observed ; and Sheridan, yielding to their united 
representations, at last remained quiet. Stafford 
returned to Albano, and the Duke of York gave 
orders that no one should speak of the mishap. 
“The comedy thus eg was received as 
fact by all, indoors and out; Stafford kept it up b 
daily messages as to the prince’s health, whic 
regularly improving rendered certain his arrival on 
the third day. At length, just as the duke was 
about setting out to meet him, there came a letter 
from Stafford to say that his highness desired the 
party to transfer their headquarters to the lake of 
ogliano, where he would join them on the mor- 
row. This they did, giving out that Edward had 
preceded them from Albano, and though he did not 
appear, the duke desired the chasse to go on all 
the same, and that every one should attend to his 
own business. The place was ten miles from Cis- 
terna, at the foot of Monte Circello, a lonely spot 
inhabited but by a few fishermen. Means were 
taken to intercept all letters which alluded to the 
prince’s absence, and the fishermen who resorted to 
the Roman market, a dull and ineurious race, were 
instructed to say to any who might ask after the 
Prince of Wales or his fall, that he was quite 
recovered, and entirely occupied by his sports. 
Presents of wild boar and venison were at the same 
time forwarded in his name to the chief Roman 
families, and by these various devices eleven days 
elapsed ere his absence was known.”’—pp. 21-32. 
hen the truth at length transpired, great was 
the bustle, infinite the surprise, endless the specu- 
lations of the Roman public. But a warm interest 
in his success, fervent wishes and devout prayers, 
were the willing tribute of all classes to one whom 
they regarded as the pride and ornament of their 
city. A phlet, comparing the flight and for- 
tunes of Charles Edward to those of Demetrius, 
son of Seleucus, as recounted by Polybius, issued 
from the press, and by its spice of vapid pedantry 
secured a run of passing popularity. But whilst 
his admirers were thus trifling, the prince urged 
his way towards the land of his fathers. At 
Massa he joined his English friend, who had got 
over the difficulties attendant upon a strict cordon 
sanitaire on the Geonese frontier in consequenve 
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plague in Sicily, and continuing his journe 

ph y pons Genoa (about 330 miles} 
at noon of the fifth day. There, in the house of a 
ief repose after attending 
somewhat person, ‘* not having changed his 
dress or slept all that while, nor eaten more than a 
few eggs, hastily swallowed by the way.’’ Notwith- 
standing these fatigues he started the same evening 
in a hired carriage,.and on the morrow was at 


Savona, where all his previous exertions had nearly. 


proved vain. The King of Sardinia, being allied 
with Austria and England, kept the Ligurian 
strongly guarded against any densene Gry the 

rench or Spaniards into Italy—a British fleet, 
under Admiral Matthews, sweeping the coast for 
the same purpose. As the best means of avoiding 
this double danger, Charles Edward had engaged a 
light vessel of Finale to carry three persons from 
Savona to Antibes in France, but an _ ill-timed 
storm not only impeded its arrival, but during six 
entire days prevented any sort of craft leaving the 
port. Irritated by this loss of time, and unaware 
how soon his escape might become known to the 
English cruisers, he formed the daring resolution 
of pushing on to Finale, where he found his bark 
ready, sprang on board and made sail, hoping to 
pass in the night Villafranca, where the fleet was 
riding. In this he succeeded; but as his boat 
crossed the bay from Monaco to Antibes, scudding 
under a press of sail through the boiling surf, she 
was descried at dawn from the British mastheads, 
and an armed tender was instantly dispatched to 
overhaul so suspicious a craft. The chase was 
continued into the port of Antibes, which they 
reached together, the English insisting that if the 
Finale boat was admitted they also should be, on 
pretext of victualing. ‘To get rid of the dilemma 
the commandant ordered both off, saying that he 
could net give pratique to any boat from the Italian 
coast. Thus repulsed into the very jaws of the 
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But although the abortive armaments of Dunkirk 
and Brest had served their end, by raising merely 
the panic of an invasion, Charles Edward had no 
intention of letting himself be the cat’s-paw, and his 
British partisans the dupes, of such selfish and hol- 
low policy. Upon their royalty and his own energy 
he resolved to cast the hazard ; and, single-handed, 
to dare the conquest of a kingdom which he believed 
devoted to his cause. After above a year spent in 
arranging the machinery requisite for the enterprise, 
with a cireumspection which defied detection, he 
decided upon sailing for Scotland. In the small and 
secluded harbor of St. Nazaire, near the estuary of 
the Loire, there lay snugly a sloop-of-war, - 
ing 18 guns, chartered in the name of one Walsh, 
an Irish gentleman. Thither the prince —— 
repaired with seven trusty comrades, who, ‘* in full 
reliance on their own bravery and the justice of 
their cause, embarked to overthrow one of the most 
important sovereignties of Europe.’? About the 
middle of July, 1745, they sailed from Belleisle, 
along with a French frigate, which, without any 
apparent concert with the sloop, had private orders 
to precede her, and look to her safety. To this 
precaution the prince’s escape was probably owing ; 
for having fallen in with an English convoy off the 
Irish coast, the French frigate fought the enemy’s 
ship-of-war for seven hours, whilst the sloop bore 
away for the Hebrides, where she landed the adven- 
turers, after a passage of eighteen days. 

With authorities at hand, more accurate, ample, 
and recent, as to the conduct and incidents of the 
rebellion.of 1745-6, we need not dwell upon the 





details of Cordara, which however give, on the 
whole, a sufficient account of what he undertook to 
'narrate. A few passages may, however, interest 
our readers. 

“The mountaineers in Scotland, called High- 





landers, are a fierce race, possessing extraordinary 
vigor of body, 2nd by nature and habit apt for war. 


enemy, Charles with difficulty obtained that the | They dwell chiefly on lofty and rocky ridges, in a 
English should start first, and when they were | country broken up by alternate mountain ranges and 
gone discovered himself to the harbor-master, who, | ravines. They for the most part subsist on the 
with many apologies, took him out of the Finale | produce of the soil, descending at proper seasons to 
boat ere he sent it off again for Monaco, whither | cultivate the lower valleys, whose rich and fair 
it was hotly pursued by the English cutter. It was/ fields yield copious crops of wheat, rice (!) and 
not before dusk that Charles ventured to leave | other grain. Many, however, spend their lives in 
the harbor, and after a few hours’ halt he hurried | hunting, for which the numerous and generally 
to Avignon by land, whence, after a long consulta-| well-wooded hill-tracts offer every facility ; they eat 
tion with the Duke of Ormond, he resumed his /| the flesh, and sell profitably the skins of the wild 
route to Paris. animals. They speak a peculiar language, some- 

There the prince was destined to experience from! what resembling that of the Irish, and know noth- 
the Bourbons that Punie faith of which his father | ing of the low-country dialect. Their gard is of the 
might have, with good reason, forewarned him ;! simplest: no breeches nor stockings like ours, nor 
and, after a storm, less damaging to the invaders | any long cloaks, but a sort of eassock, tight to the 
than to the Hritish fleet, the din of preparation for | waist, a short mantle on the shoulders as a protec- 
a deseent upon England died away, when it had | tion from cold, a pair of breeches on the thighs for 
served the usual purpose of false alarm. Under) mere decency, such as our running couriers long 
these circumstances the conduct of Charles was | ago used, and on the lower part of their legs and 
dictated by a prudence beyond his years; and/ feet a pair of sandals, as all their chaussure : in 
instead of either relying upon the hollow promises | other respects they are unclad, and thus are unem- 


of Louis, or of manifesting a pique he could not but 
feel, he turned to good account the remissness of 
nee in his behalf, by giving out that it was not 
on foreign aid he relied for his restoration. During 
the sixteen months he spent at Gravelines and in 
Paris he never went to court, avoided all unneces- 
sary displays, and appeared in public exclusively 
with English, Scotch, or Irishmen. This system 
uickly reached Great Britain through spies and 
riends, where it at once calmed the suspicions of 
the government and gratified the feelings of the 
Tacobit es. 


batrassed in their movements and agile in running. 
They wear on their heads a light woven bonnet, 
and seldom cut their hair. In war, besides guns 
they use a peculiar sort of long swords, which they 
manage with great dexterity. The nation is divided 
into many clans, and these again into many fami- 
lies. Fach clan boasts itself descended from some 
founder of Irish extraction. Refusing alliances with 
strangers they intermarry together, whereby every 
clan mes like one great family, which, though 
split into various branches, all comes from the same 





stock without admixture of blood ; and to this they 
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specially attend. Each of these has a chief, revered 
by all as a father, to whom all public and private 
matters are referred. They are most strict in the 
observance of friendship and hospitality, and above 
all things abhor dissimulation and fraud; they 
avenge to the death any offence, and are prompt in 
such retribution.”’ 

There was much in the character of Charles 
Edward to captivate and retain the affections of 
such a people. Struck with a costume so adapted 
to the active and hardy life in which he delighted, 
and so convenient for such a campaign as he was 
about to encounter, he at once donned * the garb 
of old Gaul,” and never laid it aside during his 
expedition. The impression made upon the clans- 
men by this well-judged compliment was quickly 
ripened by the charm of his popular manners and 
unfailing good-humor. Familiarly accosting his 
comrades by name, he had ever an encouragin 
word ready for any emergency ; and despising such 
luxuries as were attainable, he shared all hardships 
with the soldiery, marching among them on foot, 
through heat and cold, fen and forest, tempest and 
torrent—eating their coarse food, sleeping under 
their tents, or bivouacking in his plaid, upon the 
ground. One trait mentioned by Cordara had also, 
we think, been recorded by Sir Walter Scott. 
** While his court at Edinburgh was graced by 
many bright eyes and winning smiles, an imperti- 
nent chamberlain expressed surprise to the prince at 
his indifference to the charms around him. Beck- 
oning to a gigantic Highlander who stood near, 
Charles stroked his beard, and toying with his 
bristly cheeks and chin, exclaimed :—Such are the 
damsels to whom I have now to make love; one 
such is worth more to me than all the beauties in 
the world! Yet among his many fine qualities 
none was more highly appreciated, or of greater 
service to his cause, than the moderation he dis- 
played in prosperity, and the mercy which mingled 
with his victories,” 

In various allusions to the Presbyterian clergy, 
our Jesuit drops the silver pen of his order, and 
dipping his goose-quill into undiluted gall, emulates 
the elaborate Billingsgate wherewith pontiffs once 
were wont, in their monitories and bulls, to bespat- 
ter rebels, temporal or spiritual, and which was 
most liberally bandied back upon them from beyond 
the Tweed. 

** Edward’s only opponents were the Calvinist 
Ep. who noways dissembled how irksome 

is presence was to them. Abhorring the name 
of Catholic, stupidly infuriated against the Romish 
church, they could not tolerate a, prince born and 
bred in Rome ; and, mortally hating him themselves, 
they conscientiously concluded that they must be 
perpetually hateful to him. Against an armed 
conqueror they dared not move, but they muttered 
and fretted in secret, and grumbled as if their 
devotional exercises were about to be suppressed, 
In order to get rid of such rancor, and at the same 
time to conciliate a turbulent and factious crew, 
Edward announced, on the very day of his arrival 
in Edinburgh, that, under the new government, 
every one should be free to profess the religion most 
to his fancy ; and at the same time made proclama- 
tion that meanwhile there should be no interruption 
of the usual worship and sermons, but that, until 
the war should be ended, sovereigns should be 
prayed for only generally, and not by name. This 
order, however, did no good ; for next day, when 
at the sound of the bells, the churches filled, not 
one of the ministers came forth to preach, having 





all fled or concealed themselves, leaving their pulpits 
mute until the city returned under the rule of Ki 
George. Thus did that wretched rabble, too 
cowardly to stir up the es by words, betray 
their occult rage by a base and obstinate silence.”’ 
Indeed one of the most notable symptoms of the 
restoration of the former régime some weeks later 


was, 

“that the Calvinist ministers and preachers, who 
had till now entirely avoided appearing in public, 
—_ forth from their holes like bewildered creatures, 
and in all their churches and conventicles resumed 
their rhetoric with an insensate fury, that seemed in 
a single day to make up for the silence of months.” 

Our author, while strongly exposing the perfidy 
of France in promising succors which were never 
sent, seems in a great measure to attribute the 
failure of the insurrection to that cause, as the 
hopes thus raised among the followers of Charles 
prevented their reliance solely on their own exer- 
tions, and an argument was afforded to Murray, 
and others of the less dashing leaders, for adopting 
at Derby that temporizing policy which unquestion- 
ably sacrificed their only chance of success. That 
** it would have been better for the Stuart cause, as 
well as for the honor of Louis, that aid should 
never have been promised, than that it should have 
been faithlessly withheld,”’ ig a mere truism ; but 
the disorganized state of the chevalier’s foree, the 
ae of the clans, and the coldness of the 

“nglish Jacobites, were assuredly the immediate 
causes of the retreat, though not one of them is 
alluded to by Father Cordara. The tone adopted 
by the prince regarding foreign support was uni- 
formly that of a patriot and a hero, who had boldly 
thrown himself with a handful of friends upon the 
shores of his father-land, to win, by the favor of 
its people alone, the crown to which he asserted a 
right ; and the mereenary bands of many nations 
sent against him by the English government af- 
forded a contrast to the native troops who marched 
under his own banner, of which in his proclama- 
tions he failed not to make skilful use. The retreat 
from Derby was against his earnest desire and 
protest. From that moment the prestige of success 
was gone, and the rebellion, which had frightened 
London from its propriety, beeame at once an 
insignificant rising, procrastinated only by the inex- 
plicable stupidity of the government, and the dis- 
graceful inefficiency of their officers. 

We shall not dwell upon these blunders, and the 
struggles by which they were vainly combated ; 
nor shall we follow the outlawed prince in his 
island Jurkings, of which this volume presents a 
spirited and generally correct account. ‘The Duke 
(Earl) of Perth and Lord Elecho might have smiled 
to find themselves written down in sober history as 
Pert and Elk; but the imbecility of Wade and the 
cowardice of Gardiner’s dragoons will not escape 
the contempt of Cordara’s readers, though under 
the noms de e of Wat and Gartneriana. 

It was to the devotion and energy of Sheridan, 
with whom the reader has already become acquainted 
in Italy, that the wanderer at length owed his 
escape. For some weeks the companion of his 
master’s concealment, and dismissed only when the 
prince was obliged to assume a female disguise, 
Sheridan had the good luck to reach Flanders, 
from whence he hurried to Versailles, and demand- 
ing an audience of Louis, so powerfully represented 
the dreadful situation of Charles Edward, that two 
armed vessels were at once placed at his disposal 





for the rescue. About the middle of August, 1746, 
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sailed from St. Malo, with a number of Jaco-| of a younger and more congenial admirer. The 
bites on board, skilled in all the hiding-places of the | fashion of Italy authorized her /iaison with Count 
Hebrides. After sixteen days spent in minute| Alfieri, and her husband probably saw it with 
search, the prince was discovered in the heart of | indifference ; but Cardinal York, himself a scrupu- 
Lochaber, squalid, emaciated and in rags, from | lous model of moral propriety, interfered to repress 
twenty weeks of incessant anxiety and indescribable | a scandal which was in his eyes the consummation 
hardships ; and thence in six days he reached Ari-| of his family’s downfall. His efforts and his indig- 
saig, where the ships waited. His mission thus} nation were, however, alike unavailing, and a 
happily completed, the commanding officer would | separation was the natural issue of the ill-starred 
have hastened from his perilous position, but no | union. 
ment could induce the prince to embark, ere| On the 7th of January, 1788, the fine constitution 
all those of his followers, whose haunts were|of Charles Edward sank under his protracted 
known to him, had assembled, in obedience to a) excesses. Successive apoplectic and epileptic seiz- 
summons sent by him in every direction. Atlength| ures affected his brain. On the 27th one side 
they mustered, to the number of one hundred and! became paralyzed, and he lost his speech ; on the 
thirty-two of all ranks, ‘* the melancholy wreck of | morning of the 3ist, life was extinct. His last 
a too fatal campaign.’’ After seeing them one by | hours were tended by the only being for whom his 
one on board, he sprang the Jast into the boat, a heart appears to have retained any warmth. Char- 
‘as a favoring breeze carried the vessel rapidly on | lotte, his daughter by Clementina Walkinshaw, of 
their course, he sat gazing fixedly on his ungrateful | Barrowfield, in Lanarkshire, whom by vain acts of 
land, without uttering an accent of indignation or | a visionary sovereignty he had legitimized and cre- 
of grief."’ On the 29th of September he landed at | ated Duchess of Albany, then resided in his palace, 
Roseoff, in  .«any, and “after offering thanks | and closed his eyes. ‘The cardinal could feel but 
from his inmost heart to God, his comrades and his) iittle personal grief for the loss of a brother from 
friends,’ hurried to Paris. There he had the joy| whom he had been much estranged since those bet- 
of embracing the Duke of York, and there, too, | ter days which the narrative of Cordara has enabled 
after being to court and city the idol of the passing | us to place before our readers ; but he was deeply 
hour, he had ere long one further instance of Bour-| sensible of the duty that devolved upon him, of 
bon baseness—a new proof of popular caprice. suitably honoring the demise of one in whose tomb 
Would that the life of Charles Edward Start | terminated all hope of continuing his proverbially 
had closed here, where Cordara has left it, and that} luckless line. His father and mother, treated as 
his biographer could conclude with the touching | sovereigns by successive pontifls, and by all the 
sentiment of Voltaire, ‘* let the man, who in private | Romanist courts of Europe, had been interred with 
station groans over his light misfortunes, contem- | royal honors; but as no such recognition had ever 
plate those of this prince and of his ancestors.’’ | been accorded to their heir whilst living, it would 
The blight which nipped his early prospects cank- | have been a farce to demand it for his remains. The 
ered his moral constitution. Of all the gracious | cardinal could neither attempt in Rome a ceremonial 
and noble traits of his youthful character, not one unauthorized by the government, nor make up his 
long survived his ill-starred expedition. mind to bury his brother as Jess than a king; but 
* Forsaken first by fortune, a lot sufficiently cruel, | from this dilemma an eseape was offered by his 
he was thereafter far more deplorably abandoned | episcopal jurisdiction, and the pallium of Frascati 
by himself. Ever lamenting his exclusion from the | extended its protection over a British crown. 
command of nations, he renounced for himself | In conformity with this expedient, the cathedral 
domestic happiness and civic reputation. Married | of that little town became the scene of a pageantry 
late in life to one whom he rendered so wretched | which would not have been sanctioned on any other 
that the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany was) stage, and the observances in the Muti Palace were 
obliged to separate them, he lost the control of | limited to devotional formalities which did not haz- 
reason over his own actions, and with it the regard | ard any rebuke from the government. These con- 
and even the pity of mankind. Alas! how changed | sisted in the erection of six altars in the ante- 
from the handsome and engaging Edward of twenty- | chamber, where upwards of two hundred masses 
four, when dragging out a wretched age in misery | were performed during thirty hours immediately 
and under constraint !’’"—Jtal. Editor's Dedication, | succeeding the demise, each costing about eighteen 
pp- 6, 7. pence. The office of the dead was meanwhile 
The hint of insanity in these lines is not sustained | chanted by the mendicant orders, the Trish Fran- 
by any sufficient evidence. The brutalized condi-|ciseans of St. Isidoro alone being permitted access 
tion of the Count of Albany's advanced life was|to the chamber of death. Extensive disease was 
wholly, we suppose, the effect of liquors, his gross | detected by a post-mortem examination, both in 
and unrestrained indulyence in which has been with | the heart and the brain, and after a cast had been 
much probability attributed to the hardships and | taken from the face, the body was embalmed, and 
habits of his anxious wanderings after the catastro- | coffined in full dress, with the George and St. An- 
phe at Culloden. His debauchery became at length | drew in pinchbeck. An inscription was prepared in 
dreadful. ‘lo use the words of an aged servant of | lead with Caro.us Ill. Macy Briranniz Rex, 
the cardinal who remembered him well, ‘‘ no street-| and a wooden crown and sceptre were carved and 
porter could equal him.’’? His usual after-dinner | gilt; but by one of those steps from the sublime to 
allowance was six bottles of strong foreign wines, | the ridiculous, so frequent in the Stuart annals, the 
and ‘‘ he seldom missed being drunk twice a day.”’| former, from deference to the papal court, was 
Some recent researches among the Malatesta | placed under the coffin-lid, and the latter were care- 
papers enable us to add a few melancholy traits of | fully hidden in cotton-wadding. ‘The remains were 
the closing scenes. His marriage to Princess| privately transported in a horse-litter to Frascati, 
Louisa of Stolberg Guédern, which was celebrated | where their incognito was succeeded by scarcely 
at. Macerata in 1772, soon turned out wretched, | less humbling honors. The notarial instrument, 
from mutual faults. Disgusted by his besotted | taken on their reception there, no longer indeed 
person and habits, she sought solace in the company | passed over the gauds of sovereignty unnoticed, as 
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had been done in that drawn up at the Muti Pal- 
ace : the apparatus and solemnities in the cathedral 
were even conducted with many royal forms, but 
the show was shorn of regal splendor by the car- 
dinal’s circumscribed means. Around the lofty 
catafalque there burned a hundred and twenty-four 
large wax-lights; the walls and chapels were 
draped in black cloth, trimmed with tawdry gilding, 
and hung with appropriate scriptural texts; the 
church was crowded by curious spectators generally 
in mourning, including many English. The funeral 
service of the first day was succeeded by the en- 
tombment on the second, and concluded by a re- 
quiem on the third ; but several weeks elapsed ere 
the body was placed in a lofty niche as its provi- 
sional resting-place, whence it was subsequently 
transported to the crypt of St. Peter’s. Among 
the tributes to the prince’s memory, dictated by 
condolence with the living or flattery of the dead, 
were these touching lines :— 


** Di Carlo il freddo cuore 
Questa brev’ urna serra : 
Figlio del terzo Giacomo, 
Signor del Inghilterra. 
Fuori del regno patrio 
A lui chi tomba diede ? 
Infidelta di popolo, 
Integrita di fede.’’ 


It is needless to linger upon the formal intima- 
uons of the prince’s death communicated to friendly 
courts, and the protests regarding his own rights 
disseminated in various languages and quarters by 
the cardinal. The only response noticed in his 
diary was that by the reigning pontiff, Pius Vi. ; 
though sufficiently guarded in terms, he fondl 
caught at it as a quasi recognition of claims which 
he seems to have put forward rather from conscience 
than ambition. 


‘To the Lord Cardinal Negrone, Pro-datario. 
‘** From the Vatican, 1st February, 1788. 

** Most obliging is the attention rendered to us 
through your means by the Lord Cardinal Duke of 
York, in communicating to us before any one else 
the protest made by him on the 27th of January, 
1784, for which you will return him lively thanks 
in our name. Having read that protest, we have 
found it moderate and prudent, and have therefore 
nothing to say against it. At the same time you 
will add our condolence on the loss of his elder 
brother, for whom we shall not cease to intercede. 
And meanwhile we very heartily give you our 
paternal apostolic benediction.”’ 


The will of Charles Edward, executed in 1784, 
left everything to his daughter the Duchess of Al- 
bany, burdened only with the legacy of a piece of 
plate to the cardinal, and with annuitiés to his at- 


tendants ; that to one John Stuart, master of his- 


household, on whom, after the fashion of his family, 
he had bestowed an undue favoritism, being incon- 
siderately large in his narrow circumstances. The 
means of the exiled family at this period may be 
gathered from a variety of documents. The prince 
had enjoyed an income from funded property of 
about 1740/., (half of which was however assigned 
to his wife,) and from the French court a life-pen- 
sion of 2400/. The Camera Apostoliea paid the 
rent of the Muti Palace, amounting to 435/.; and 
his palace at Florence, sold by the duchess after 
his death to the Duke of San Clemente, brought 
4345/., besides 2172/. for the furniture. He left 
little or no ready money, and we have not seen any 





estimate of the valuables found by the duchess in 
his palaces ; but at her death, within two years 
after his, her jewels, plate, and movables were in- 
ventoried at 26,740/. She gave over to the cardi- 
nal the crown jewels, which included a sceptre, a 
richly enamelled collar, George, and star of the 
Garter, and a St. Andrew’s cross, al} brought from 
England by James II. She was entitled to a re- 
version of 400/. a year from her father’s French 
pension, and, in the event of her surviving the car- 
dinal, to 650/. yearly from the Camera. The latter 
provision never fell to her, but her kind uncle, ap- 
prehensive that the charges and annuities upon her 
pa neo might straiten her circumstances, not 

y gave up al rtion of his palace at the 
Cancelleria for Aen ofl ey but assigned over to 
her the entire allowance of 2200/. which he enjoyed 
from the Camera, retaining only his benefices. On 
her death, in November, 1789, he succeeded to all 
her fortune, burdened with a pension to her mother, 
who survived to extreme old age at Fribourg in 
Switzerland, as Countess of A iberstroff. 

The Countess of Albany (born Princess of Stol- 
berg) had, under her deed of separation, the above- 
named sum of 870/. a year, besides her pension 
from France equal to that enjoyed by Charles Ed- 
ward ; but her jointure, which was originally 40,- 
000 livres a year, had been reduced to half, or 800/., 
by a compromise with her husband. It is searcely 
necessary to add, that the French revolution ere 
long sadly narrowed her means, and those of the 
amiable cardinal, not only from the confiscation of 
benefices and crown pensions, but in consequence 
of much of the funds descending to his eminence 
from Charles Edward having been invested in that 


y ' distracted country. The proper feeling which sup- 


plied from the civil list of George III. the exigen- 
cies of the Cardinal of York's declining years, and 
the graceful manner in which the last and most 
blameless of the Stuart line received and acknow!l- 
edged the bounty of his more fortunate relations, 
are well known to our readers. 

The Countess of Albany’s liaison with the great 
dramatist of modern Italy subsisted unt) the death 
of the latter, who left her his property and manu- 
scripts. He was succeeded in her good graces by 
Baron Fabre, a French artist of some repute, and 
not a few of our countrymen who visited Italy dur- 
ing the first years of the peace were received in her 

lace on the Arno. Her portrait hangs in the 

orence Gallery, by the hand of her last lover, to 
whom she left all her own and Alfieri’s effects. 
Some of these were bequeathed by M. Fabre to 
Montpellier, his native town, together with the 
library and picture-gallery which there bear his 
name. A few Stuart remains devolved by his 
will, with the bulk of his fortune, upon Signor 
Santirelli, a well-known sculptor at Florence, who 
—- with jealous care the large seal of Prince 
harles, and his portrait in crayons, with that of 
the countess, taken probably at the time of their 
jage. In his heavy bloated face, blooming 
under a flaxen bob-wig, it is hard to trace the hand- 
some features and winning smile, which had wiled 
so many of our great-grandmothers from their alle- 
giance to the house of Hanover. 

A few words as to the fate of the Stuart papers, 
that long-accumulated store of documents so prom- 
ising as historical materials, so compromising to 
family interests. The Duchess of Albany having 
sent her chaplain, Father Waters, a Benedictine 
monk, to arrange her father’s succession at Flor- 
ence, desired him to make over the whole archives 
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to her uncle, at head of the family and representa- 
tive of its claims. ‘This, however, Waters omitted 
to do, and after her death they remained in his pos- 
session, with the cardinal’s sanction. ‘There they 
were casually seen by Sir John Hippesley, about 
1794-5, who wrote to Mr. Burke, and by him the 
matter was brought under the notice of the Prince 


_ of Wales (George IV.) His royal highness took 


t interest in the papers, and authorized Sir 
ohn to treat for their purchase. This was effected 
in 1798, in consideration of an annuity of 50/. to 
Waters, which the latter lived only a few months 
te enjoy, but as the consent of Cardinal York had 
not been sought in the transaction, a pledge of se- 
crecy during his life was annexed to the transfer. 
The papers were consigned to the British vice-con- 
sul at Civité Vecchia, to await the arrival of a frigate 
in which they were to be shipped, but that town 
having meanwhile fallen into the hands of the 
French, their removal became impracticable. Sig- 
nor Bonelli, an Italian gentlemen resident in Lon- 
don, was sent out to attempt their recovery, and on 
reaching Rome, he applied to the Abbé Paul Mac- 
pherson of the Scotch College. This was a mat- 
ter of much delicacy, no British subject being then 
permitted by the French authorities to approach the 
coast. Macpherson, however, contrived to obtain 
a passport to Civita Vecchia, and, having ascertained 
from the consul where the papers lay, he applied 
to the commandant of the place for leave to search 
among them for certain documents required in a 
litigation in Scotland. The commandant desired 
to see them, and, happening to take up a transcript 
of King James II.’s memoirs, exclaimed that, as 
the papers seemed of no consequence, having been 
already published, the abbé might dispose of them 
as he thought fit. Under this permission they 
were sent to Leghorn, and thence shipped to Al- 
giers, whence they reached England. 

Another mass of papers, of which the larger 
portion consisted of correspondence and documents 
regarding the rebellions of 1715 and °45, belonged 
to Cardinal York, and remained after his death in 
the hands of his executor, Monsignor Angelo 
Cesarini. There happened, in 1812, to be at Rome 
one Robert Watson, who had been compromised in 
London, first as private secretary to Lord George 
Gordon, and subsequently as a member of the Cor- 
responding Society, after which he had found it 
convenient to live abroad. He purchased these 
papers for about twenty guineas, and fitted up a 
room to receive them, there being several cart-loads. 
Having made great boasting of his acquisition, the 
matter reached the Cardinal Consalvi, himself a 
coéxecutor of the cardinal, who seized the papers 
on behalf of the papal government, offering to re- 
pay Watson all his outlay—a proposal which he re- 
fused, and left Rome, after vainly protesting against 
such interference with his lawful property. In 
November, 1838, he hanged himself in a London 
tavern, when eighty-eight years of age. Consalvi's 
object was probably to possess himself of any mat- 
ter tending to compromise the holy see, but finding 
the seizure very useless to his government, he, 
after the war was over, presented the papers to the 
prince regent. ‘They have since been drawn upon 
with skill and good effect by Lord Mahon, and 
many other extracts from them appeared in the 
d sg to Dr. Brown’s “‘ History of the High- 
lands.”” The documents which we have quoted as 
“‘ the Malatesta papers”’ had been overlooked when 
Watson’s purchase was made, and have supplied 
some of the facts which we now for the first time 
give to the public. 
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The cardinal’s executor, to whom we have more 
than once referred, was appointed by a testamentary 
deed of somewhat mysterious import, the original of 
which we lately examined at Rome. After express- 
ing his entire confidence in Monsignor, afterwards 
Cardinal, Ercole Consalvi—and in the Canon An- 
gelo Cesarini, rector of the seminary at Frascati, 
subsequently Bishop of Mileto, ‘* in daily intercourse 
with whom he had passed the greater portion of his 
life,’’"—he declares them universal heirs of his whole 
means, effects, and rights, in ¢rust, ‘* having spe- 
cially confided to them his precise will and inten- 
tion, both as to the heir to succeed to his property, 
and as to the legacies payable from it ;”’ he further 
declares that his trustees ‘ shall be quite free fully 
or partially to publish and explain the instructions 
confided to them, how and when they think right, 
without any obligation to manifest these until it 
shall seem to them fitting so to do;” and that 
‘“* should any individual or sovereign attempt, under 
whatever pretext to constrain them on this point, the 
whole inheritance shall thereby at once absolutely 
devolve upon them as their own.’* The deed, in con- 
clusion, renews his protest of 1784, in favor of the 
nearest lawful heir of his pretensions to the crown 
of England, to whom he also formally transmits his 
royal rights. It was dated the 2nd of July, 1790, 
and registered at Rome in 1810. An unsigned 
draft of a similar deed, without date, but evidently 
posterior, which was found among the Malatesta 
papers, omits the name of Consalvi, and adds that 
the extensive losses, both of funded property and 
valuables, suffered by the testator in the revolution 
at Rome, as well as the sacrifices of money and 
jewels previously made by him, at the pope's re- 
quest, towards the support of the holy see, obliged 
him to forego many of the dispositions he had at 
heart, for the benefit of his attendants and friends. 
The political adherents of his family had gradually 
thinned away; many of them had made their peace 
with the English government, and nearly all the 
rest had paid the debt of nature ; indeed, no British 
name appears in a list of his household dated in 
1799. 

A considerable portion of the cardinal’s real 
property consisted of land in Mexico, and in 1808 
his acting executor, Cesarini, made a formal memo- 
randum of the instructions which had been verbally 
given him, and sealed it up, with orders that it 
should not be opened until the Countess of Albany's 
death had taken place, and until the Mexican 
estates should be realized. But these having been 
confiscated in the South American revolutions, as 
ecclesiastical property, a papal rescript was some 
years after obtained, authorizing the memorandum 
to be examined, which was done in 1831. In it 
the Propaganda Fide of Rome was declared heir 
of the cardinal’s whole effects, with instructions as 
to the manner of applying the income in aid of cer- 
tain foreign missions. A suit was thereafter insti- 
tuted for recovery of the land in Mexico, and was 
lost, an offer from Duke Torlonia of 6500/. for the 
claims in dispute having been previously refused by 
the Propaganda. The amount realized under this 
settlement has not been stated, but there are circum- 
stances connected with the cardinal’s latter years 
which render it probable that he survived most of 
the heir-looms of his house. We have already 
recounted the fate of his papers; his library went 
to endow his favorite seminary at Frascati; his 
remaining furniture, plate, and family relics have 
been gradually absorbed by English collectors at 
Rome, during the last half century. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
NATURAL ANTIQUITIES. 


We all more or less experience the desire of 
realizing the far Past. Few are insensible to the 
pleasure of seeing distant ages reproduced, either 
in the books of the antiquary or the pages of the 
novelist. So earnest and eager is this feeling, 
that we usually lament that, through neglect and 
the effects of time, pictures of ancient events, man- 
ners, and strains of private and public thinking, 
are now so imperfectly presented to us. Some 
may also be said to pine for an exact reproduction 
of antique things and doings, never ceasing to 
deplore that 1t is unattainable. I remember when, 
amongst the impossible things which youth will 
long for, one of the predominant in my own case 
was, for the power of living even one day in the 
period of our great civil war. That, I felt, would 
have been a joy superior to all which the imagina- 
tion could conceive. 
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antiquities, as antiquities are usually considered, 
must be as accident has determined. But there 
is a question—Do we assign a comprehensive 
enough character to archeology, as the science of 
antiquities is called? Commonly, when we exam- 
ine a remote era, we look solely for poiuts in 
which it differed from our own—as in dress, style 
of architecture, warlike customs, forms of religion. 















Dacian hewed at it, and probably feel a deeper 
interest in a point of medieval church faith than 
the priests could then succeed in impressing on 
their living auditories. These things alone do we 
feel to be true antiquities; the external, accidental, 












siness in expedient, and defeetiveness of social 
wer dictatee-—are exclusively in our regard. 
Sut for any such purpose as the resuscitation of an 









may be said to be equally necessary to keep in 
view what is constant and indestructible ; namely, 
the human nature itself, and the outward facts of 
the world with which it is placed in relation. 









anything else. 







children, and finding him lay hold of me, as is his 
custom, by the forefinger, the reflection occurred 
to me, “how natural is this position!’ Little 
children must have thus walked by their fathers’ 
sides since ever our kind existed. The obvious} 
conveniency makes the fact as clear as if we had 
a register all along telling us once an age, “* Little 
boys still hold their fathers by the forefinger .as 
they walk together."’ Here, then, is a genuine 
picture of a feature of domestic life of ancient ages 
brought up to our view at once. So also must 
parents, in remote ages, have found little ones 
gathering and clutching about their knees, and 
climbing up for kisses, as they do now. Since 
every parent finds this done now-a-days, and 
remembers acting in the same way by his parents 
in his own childhood, we need no historical evi- 
dence to prove its antiquity ; yet there isa satis- 
faction in finding thot, just as Burns the other day 
describes the Scottish cottager seated by his fire- 
side at eve, with 


** The lisping infant prattling on his knee’’— 


just as another English poet speaks of the rustic 
sire, and the young ones that 
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NATURAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Vain the wish, of course. Our knowledge of | 


age, as it really was, before our living eyes, it! be the first to exemplify it on our world. 


Walking not long ago with one of my own 









—** climb his knee the envied kiss to share,’’ 


so does Virgil, half way back to the beginning of 
poses record as amongst the pleasant circumstan- 
ces of an Italian cottage pair— 


** Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati.”’ 
[‘* Meanwhile their darling children hang around 
their kisses.’’] 


In the same beautiful scene, the Mantuan bard 
introduces ‘‘ sanctique patres’’—‘‘ revered old fa- 
thers ;”’ the very same image which Scott gave us, 
thirty years ago, in the Sandyknowe picture in 
Marmion—- 


—‘ The thatched mansion’s gray-haired sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good.’’ 


We thus are needlessly informed that the hoary 
grandfather has had his seat at the cottage fireside 
sinee ever there was such a thing as a cottage fire. 
We may see, at this day, under almost every hum- 
ble root in Ireland, the very same image of quiet 
old age which might have been seen in the days 
of the patriarchs. It is an antiquity unchanging, 
and never to be changed while our species last. 

It may be fairly presumed that this principle is 
always the more true the more nearly we approach 

the fundamental simplicities of nature. The 
, human being is occasionally capable of being 





We catch ata Roman shield as furiously as ever| Unkind toa parent, but the female is hardly ever 


so to her offspring, or to the infantine generally. 
' Hlence, when we see the down look of the mother 
| upon the babe on her bosom or in her lap, we may 
| be more than usually assured that we behold a 


touch of nature’s grace that was in all time, as far 


and transicnt—what the caprice, ignorance, clum-| 28 OUT Species Is concerned, and evermore will be. 


| Not more true is this posture and this inimitable 
| smile of her who bore her first babe last night, than 
| it is of the very mothers whose blessed lot it was to 
Can any 
/ common kind of proof be necessary! Ohno. Yet 
| here, too, let us by all means have glimpses of the 
| babe-regarding mothers of different ages. It is 
| not much less, then, than three thousand years 


There is, in short, a doctrine of Natural Antiqui-| 5° @" Tonic Greek, by cea Homer, described 
ties which is almost as greatly to the purpose as | Andromache taking back her infant from the arms 


| of Hector. 


**Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 





Hushed to repose, and with a smile surveyed.” 


It was possibly five hundred years still earlier that 
a Hebrew, describing a woman’s conduct towards 
the offspring of a daughter-in-law whom she loved, 
said—** Naomi took the child, and Jaid it in her 
bosom, and became nurse to it.”’ Oh, never was 
the day in man’s era when gentle woman did not 
take mute, unthanking, and yet most grateful baby- 
hood upon her bosom, exactly as these old writers 
describe ! 

Ancient writers, while chiefly oecupied with the 
accidental and transient, yet occasionally exhibit 
traits of the natural feelings which show that these 
have never been changed. A_ necessitous friend 
will, at the present day, obtain our assistance once 
or twice, without any grudge, but if he comes too 
often, we tire of benefaction. Now, Hesiod, who 
is ranked as one of the very earliest Greek writers, 
remarks this circumstance. A farmer in Norfolk or 
East Lothian would not very readily lend a plough 
and couple of horses to a neighbor when he had 
immediate use for them himself. Such, according 
to old Hesiod, was the feeling of the agriculturists 
of his day also. The over-fed man is found 
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amongst us to be il] to please, even at the most 
Juxuriously-furnished tables. What is this but the 
mala copia of Horace !— 


« When the tired glutton labors through the treat, 
He ‘il find no relish in the sweetest meat ; 
He calls for something bitter, something sour, 
And the rich feast concludes extremely poor.’’ 


The vivid power of hope has been sung in charm- 
ing strains by one of the sweetest of modern bards. 
We all daily feel that it ‘ springs eternal in the 
breast.”’ id had occasion, sixty generations 
ago, to describe the same delightful visitant. 
“The physician may forsake his patient,’ says 
the poet of Rome, ‘* but hope remains with him.”’ 
It is at this day the support of the fowler and the 
angler in their sports; so it was when Tibullus 
thus wrote— 


“Hee laqueo volucres, hee captat arundine pis- 
ces.”’ 


Every peculiarity of the human constitution is an 
antiquity. Hippocrates’ description of a fever is 
applicable now ; and the light and short sleep of 
the aged is remarked by Euripides. All that 
results, too, from natural circumstances and wants 
is the same in all ages. When we sit under the 
tonsor, having nothing else to do, we fall into chat. 
The barber's shop thus becomes a centre of light 
talk or gossip. Now it was so in the time of 
Aristophanes just as itis now. A London rogue 
expresses much of his meaning by winks; “a 
naughty person winketh with his eyes,’’ says 
Solomon in the Proverbs. 

The appearances of external nature may in like 
manuer be said to be a kind of antiquities. The 
san came forth in the morning like a bridegroom to 
the patriarchs, as tous. When we see that mag- 
nificeut spectacle, our visual sense takes in the 
very same objects which met the eyes of the earli- 
est men; nay, which were presented before men 
lived to see them. Spring is deseribed by Virgil 
in terms which would still exaetly apply— 


——** Nune omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nune frondent sylve, nunc formosissimus annus.”’ 


** And now the fields all teem, and every tree, 
Now bloom the groves, now smiles the beauteous 
year **] 


nature is but an antiquarian museum; singular 
only in this, that it has few doubtful readings, and 
no memorials of which the purpose is forgotten. 

As already hinted, we are only disposed to con- 
sider that an object for antiquarianism which brings 
the men of past ages, and their modes of thinking 
and acting, before us. We therefore see a tooth 
of the holoptyechais, or a shell of the mountain 
limestone, and know that it is thousands of thou- 
sands of years old, without having any feeling of 
this kind about it. Yet though natural me 9 pre- 
sent us with no trace of the handiwork of the 
ancients, many of them are necessarily liable to be 
associated with our race. All which we know to 
have existed of old under the contemplation of men, 
may well bring the men before our minds. To 
look on the moon, for example, and reflect that it 
is the same object which Pompey beheld the night 
before Pharsalia, does in some measure realize 
Pompey to us. Walking in a pleasant valley 
beside a lake, in weather which invites us to sleep 
in grottos or arbors, and hearing cattle lowing, we 
may be said to bring Virgil before our eyes, for 
these things he saw often, and has well deseribed.* 
It may at the same time be acknowledged that we 
have a more powerfully appealing kind of natural 
antiquities in the human dispositions and habits, 
and all the little circumstances necessarily attend- 
ing human life. 

A child sitting on our knee, or clasping us round 
the neck—the look of gentle affection from the 
partner of our home—the whole scenery of the 
fireside, from the gray-haired sire or venerable 
grandam to the clambering infant, from the active 
bustle of the morning to the smiling quiet of the 
evening—the gestures and looks by which the pas- 
sions are instinctively demonstrated—the appear- 
ances preduced on us by cold or heat, by activity 
and by indolence—these are al] natural antiquities 
of what I may call the first class. Seeing these, it 
becomes little better than folly to delight in an 
ancient Egyptian wig, or a picture of an old woman 
spinning brought from ‘Thebes, for here we have 
the very fathers of our race, the true prisca gens 
mortaium, brought up before us. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
RIVER PERILS. 
Various books have been written upon the perils 











But we know with not less certainty that the 
same renewal and repair of nature took place, in| 
all its cireumstaneces, at this season, innumerable | 
ages before the Bucolics were written. The bud-| 
ding tree we saw in our garden last April was, 
the type of all such objects throughout the present | 
era of natural arrangements. ‘Though the build- 
er’s accounts for the Pyramids were to be found 
to-morrow, they could not be a more satisfactory 
piece of archeology, while in comparison of date 
they would be as things of yesterday. ‘The mean- 
est flower that blows has the same character. 
That one, ‘* sweet, modest, crimson-tipped,’’ which 
Burns apostrophized—we see it in the hands of 
admiring childhood whenever we choose to walk 
out toa Scotch burn-side. It was the delight of 
our fathers in their childish days too. William 
Wallace, six centuries ago, ‘‘ pu'ed the gowans 
fine’ at Elderslie, as children would be seen doing 
there at this very day. It was the same when the 

mans came among the Attacotti—the same 
before man’s foot had yet intruded into this island, 


of the sea, but we are inclined to think that the 
perils of rivers would form a subject of more uni- 
versal interest. ‘The sea is known to comparatively 
few, and indeed a great portion of the people, even 
of these islands, live and die without having ever 
seen it. But the river is bound up with the memo- 
ries, affections, and sympathies of us all. The 
burn or rivulet, the stream, the torrent, all have the 
legends of the heart and the imagination ; and one 
half of the inventions of romance and the dreams of 

try have there either their scene or their source. 

e may smile at the superstition of the eastern 
nations, but we all unconsciously deify our own 
rivers. We take to our hearts the Thames or the 
Severn, the Shannon, the Forth, or the Clyde. 
We compare them with the streams of other coun- 
tries ; and although candidly allowing their inferi- 
ority in some unimportant respects, such as volume, 
beauty, or rapidity, as the case may be, we assert 


* 





— “At latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, _ 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni, 





Keep away from the garden and the hothouse, all 


Non absint.” 









































































































































































































































































































































374 RIVER PERILS. 


with heat their preéminence in some other quality | begins to narrow at Caudebec. The barre, as it is 
—only essential, perhaps, in our own recollections | there called, is the water of the sea rushing up, 
and associations. mountain-high, as the phrase is, and carrying al] 
This train of ideas has been set in motion by a| before it. curious circumstance once occurred 
short passage in a very little book.* It is a deserip-| near Caudebec, showing the tremendous strength 
tion by Mr. Miller of a pheoomenon which oceurs in| of the torrent. There was an island called }e!}- 
the Trent. ‘* There are not many rivers up whieh | cinne, opposite the town, on which stood a convent 
the tide, or heygre, as it is called in the country, | celebrated both for the poverty and piety of the 
comes ; and those who never before beheld such a | monks ; and this island, with all its buildings and 
sight would be struck with fear and astonishment. | inhabitants, was engulphed one day by the barre, 
Faney yourself in a boat on a broad, calm river, in| and utterly disappeared. The superstition of the 
a still summer’s evening, borne gently along by the| time of course attached a legend to the ecircum- 
current, and searcely a ripple on the smooth surface | stance, which was described as having happened 
of the water, saving what is made by the swallow | for no other purpose than to give a salutary lesson 
as it every now and then dips down. Away you’ to the great feudal lord of the place ; but the inven- 
go, laughing and chatting, and leaving the boat to| tions of men sink into insignificance when com- 
its own lazy motion, just gliding along as it likes! pared with the wonders of nature, as you shall 
past the old town, beyond the last wharf, below the | hear. 
white mill; away and away, between winding} Centuries passed away, and the little island of 
banks, where willows are ever waving ; between | the Seine was only remembered in tradition. Nay, 
sweet meadows, where flocks bleat and herds low ;| as manners changed, and old opinions became 
leaving one village on the right hand, and another, shaken, some people even doubted whether it ever 
on the left, and still moving along with a kind of | had any existence at all, except in the legends of the 
dreamy, idle motion, just as the water wills it, just) monks; when lo and behold, Beleinne rose sud- 
as the boat chooses to drop down; when, hark! | denly up one day from the bottom of the Seine like 
hush ! what sound is that which comes like the first| an apparition of the past! This was in the year 
roaring of a storm through the forest? Although | 1641; and the inhabitants of Caudebec could hardly 
it is yet above a mile off, you hear that low, sullen | believe their eyes when they saw in the river before 
roar, deepening every moment as it draws closer. | them, hardly a stone’s-cast from the bank, that tra- 
Louder and louder—nearer and nearer it ap-| ditional island, with its convent walls, which were 
proaches. ‘Then you hear a distant shout of human | now not even a memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant.”’ 
voices ; sailor calling to sailor, ship answering to, The sequel is thus described by the writer of the 
ship; onward and onward the alarm is sounded, | present notice in a pictorial description of the beau- 
repeated by the boat above you, as you send down- tiful river in question :—*‘ It did not remain long the 
ward the ery of ‘ Ware heygre!’ which is taken | object of their gaze. The waters of the Seine, as 
up and echoed by every boat upon the river for if conscious of the presence or approach of some 
miles away. Steady, boys! ‘swape’ her head terrible phenomenon, shuddered visibly. A low 
half round, so that her nose shall just plough the | moaning sound was heard along the river, and pres- 
high hill of water which is coming down thundering ently a white line appeared in the distance, extend- 
upon us. How awful it looked !—a huge wall of | ing from shore to shore. The noise increased, til! 
water swelling within twenty feet of us, as if some | it resembled first the bellowing of a herd of wild 
huge monster, large as the hills, had suddenly risen | beasts, and then the roar of a cataract. The white 
from the deep river-bed, and that was the swell he’ line appeared to be a wave of boiling foam rushing 
made before heaving his gigantic and hideous head against the stream, and revolving, as it rushed, on 
above the surface of the river! Fear not, my boys; | its own axis. Sometimes it broke on the prow of 
we pardon your looking a little pale, as this is the a vessel steering down to the sea, and sometimes 
first time you have been out on such an adventure. | it lifted her up, and dashed her headlong upon a 
Steady, steady! we shall be upset if you all Ibe | destruct formed at the instant,as if for her 











to the opposite side of the boat, and she will be | destruction. Occasionally it overflowed the terrace- 
turned bottom upwards in a moment. Be firm; | banks of the Seine, sweeping away cattle, huts, 
fear not, move not! Hold on by the ‘ thofts’ and| and men at one blow ; but immediately recalling 
side as firmly as you like ; but, at the peril of your| its forces, it held on its wild career, shouting the 
lives,move not! Itcomes! Bang! dash!—up in| louder as it flew, and increasing in magnitude, til! 
the air, and down with a plunge that almost makes | it resembled a hill of foam. reaching Quille- 
us dizzy. Steady, round with her head—and we} beceuf, nearly opposite Lillebonne, straitened by the 
are off like an arrow from a bow—half-filled with | immense sandbanks which there almost choke up 
water, it is true, and drenched to the very skin ;| the river, its fury seemed to attain its climax. This 
but ours is a good, strong, deep boat, made for the | was only in appearance, however. Carrying every- 
stormy sea service; and we have an old rusty| thing before it, it continued its deadly force, more 
saucepan at the bottom, ready to bale her out with. | calm, but not less fatal, along the narrow stream, 
So hurrah, my boys! for now we have nothing to| till, rolling past Caudebec, and swallowing up the 
fear. Whata pace we go! Jove! it is like dash-| island of Beleinne, with its convent walls, at 
ing down the Falls of the Niagara! There never| mouthful, it appeared to spend its rage, and gradu- 
was a vessel in the world went quicker through | ally subside in the distance.”’ * 
half a mile of water than we have done. What a The barre occurs every month, with greater or 
d sight !—was it not? The very trees on the! less force, at a certain period of the tide, and not 
nk seemed to be flying in the air, so rapidly did | unfrequently does mischief, notwithstanding the 
we dart past them; and as for the houses, every| regularity of its appearance. The celebrated St. 
window seemed to dance by in long lines of light!’’| Pierre, author of the Studies of Nature, when once 
While musing on this vivid description, our| voyaging up the Seine, was so astonished to sec 
thoughts are carried to a kindred phenomenon we | himself pursued by a hill of foam, that he stood up 
have often witnessed in the Seine, where the river| in the boat to gaze at it; and the consequence was, 


* The Boy’s Summer Book. * Wanderings by the Seine. 
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RIVER PERILS. 375 


that the leap his vessel gave when she was over- 
taken by the enemy sent him headlong into the 
river, and he narrowly escaped being drowned. 

We were once in danger not less than that of St 
Pierre, when crossing the Severn at a considerable 
distance from the sea. ‘The tide was out, and we 
had rather extensive sands to cross before reaching 
the narrow channel of the river near the opposite 
bank. A man working on the shore warned us 
that there was danger ; and we might the rather 
have believed him, that we had ourselves heard of 
carriages, horses, and human beings falling a prey 
at the same place to the sudden influx of the sea. 
But we had calculated the time of the tide, and, 
moreover, had. taken it into our wise heads that the 
man had some concern in the little inn close by, 
where he doubtless wanted us to remain for the 
night, as the evening was close at hand. In short, 
we were stubborn ; and, like most stubborn people, 
had good cause to repent our folly. 

For some distance the sand was firm, and we 
trudged sturdily on; but by degrees it began to 
slip more and more under our feet. This we knew 
was a symptom of the returning tide, and we began 
to think, in some alarm, that we might have made 
a miscaleulation. The man on the shore, however, 
had given up his work to gaze after us ; and this, 
instead of determining our return, hdd the effect of 
urging us onward till it would have been more dan- 
gerous to return than to proceed. The sand, in 
the mean time, slipped more and more. We could 
not rest our feet for an instant, without their sink- 
ing. Pools of water were formed, as it seemed, to 
us, before our eyes ; and several times we were up 
to the knee in the treacherous and triumphant ele- 
ment. ‘The channel was now at hand—it was 


had nerved the arm and pitched the voice of the 
poor wretch were fallacious. His position could 
not be ascertained in the darkness ; the river rose 
above his head ; and the returning light showed his 
dead body hanging over the sand. 

The frequency of accidents may seem surprising 
in the case of such regularly-recurring phenomena 
as the rise and fall of rivers ; but the same ‘‘ tempt- 
ing of Providence,” as it is called, takes place in 
every situation in which human nature is placed. 
A soldier, for instance, goes into battle with the 
absolute certainty upon his mind that it will cost 
the lives of a particular number of hundreds or 
thousands of men ; but he has rarely any suspicion 
that he himself is to be one of the victims. We 
always fancy that there is something special in our 
own case which will shield us from harm; and 
indeed a recent writer, in speculating upon the sub- 
ject, has gone so far as to hazard the opinion that 
no man, under any circumstances whatever, be- 
lieves himself to be about to die. He may take 
leave of his friends, and lay down his bead upon 
the pillow; the executioner may adjust the rope 
about his neck ; the waters of a river, ‘‘ in the deep 
waste and middle of the night,’’ may gurgle in his 
throat and hiss in his ears—but stil] there is a 
secret, lurking hope at the bottom of his heart, 
which flies only with the last breath of life. 

The imprudences of men as individuals, are per- 
petually renewed in their proceedings as aggregate 
bodies. A village that has been destroyed by the 
eruption of a volcano is rebuilt on the same spot, 
as soon as the lava is hard enough to render it 
practicable. When the inundations of a river have 
subsided, the inhabitants return to reconstruct their 





gained. But what of that’ The ferry-boat was 
lying alone and empty on the opposite bank. It 
was obvious that the hour was past when passen- 
gers were expected, for no human being was visi- 
ble near the cottage. We called—we shouted— 
we screamed; and we could hear faintly in the 
distance the voice of the man whose warning we 
had neglected trying to add to the din. 

Hitherto we had been comparatively easy, for 
we had something to do. The toil of pressing on 


dwellings in the same places whence they had been 
| driven by the rise of the water. In some countries 
| this recklessness arises from the apathy of a reli- 
| gious fatalism. In Bengal, when its banks are 
| flooded by the Ganges, it is common to see the 
| peasantry calmly smoking on the tops of their huts, 
| which rise like islets out of the waste of waters. 
If it is the will of the gods that the river is to 
recede before their frail habitation, built of mud and 
reeds, crumbles beneath them, it will do so; if not, 
| they must perish—and very often, accordingly, both 


with a determinate landmark before us had filled house and master disappear from the face of the 
our mind, and left little room for apprehension ; | earth before the eyes of the passing boatmen, with 
but now that we could advance no further, that no, no other sound than the gurgle of the water as it 
exertion of ours could bring us one foot nearer the devours its unresisting prey. 

firm land, it was indeed awful to stand, or rather| The vagaries of rivers, however, are not confined 
dance, upon these shifting sands, to feel our foot- | to the waylaying of an incautious traveller, or the 
ing more insecure every instant, and to hear in destruction of a hut or a village. Their “ treasure- 
imagination the roar of the coming tide. We were caves and cells’’ are filled with the paraphernalia 
at length seen from the shore ; and the frantic | of kings, and whole cities sleep in their tremendous 
haste of the ferrymen, as they rushed towards their embraces. Nor are the consequences of their per- 
boat, proved, if nothing else had done so, that the | manent recession less terrible. A considerable 
moment was critical. But in spite of their haste, | portion of the valley of the Nile has become a des- 
we blamed them for their tardiness. Never were |ert; not from the inundations of the stream, but 
hands so useless, or feet so slow! Never did boat from the disappearance of its fertilizing branches. 
creep through the water so drowsily! But at| From this cause Memphis sleeps in her grave of 
length they were within reach—we were dragged | sand, with the Pyramids for her monument; and 
on board—and in a few moments were once more | from the river to the Lybian mountains all is soli- 
safe on shore! Our alarm had not been without | tade and desolation. 


foundation ; for in a very few minutes no sand was 
visible from bank to bank—all was one hissing, 
bursting, boiling sea. 

There are other rivers in England as dangerous 
as the Severn. We all remember the anecdote 
related in Dr. Currie’s Life of Burns of the travel- 
ler who was overtaken by the tide of the Solway. 
He lashed himself to a pole, whence his cries were 
heard throughout the night ; but the hopes which 


The Indus, in like manner, has obliterated the 
historical footsteps of Alexander the Great as com- 
pletely as the returning tide effaces the print of a 
child’s gambols upon the sand. Medals are found, 
to attest his march along the banks, but the towns 
and cities have disappeared ; and here, as in the 
valley of the Nile, nothing more than names remain, 
to serve as subjects for the controversies of the 
learned. This applies to the lower Indus, after the 
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376 INTEMPERATE ABUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 


five rivers of the Punjab have united in one vast 
stream; but even before this junction, we are 
assured by Lieutenant Wood, in his journey to the 
Oxus, that the waters in some places, during the 
season of inundation, are so broad, that ** from a 
boat in their centre no land can be discovered, save 
the islands upon the surface, and the mountains 
upon the western shore !”’ 

The appearance of the river in such places is 
faintly imaged by that of the Shannon in Ireland, 
where the voyager threads his way among small 
green islands, some hardly seen above the surface, 
and some closing the horizon from view with their 
waving hay or corn. But in India everything is on 
a great scale. The boatman wanders for hours out 
of sight of the mainland, bewildered and lost among 
the multitude of island-fields, with no sound in his 
ear to diversify that of the dip of his paddle except 
the moaning call of the plover. But suddenly a 
voice salutes him, as if from the deep, and he 
sweeps past a human being alone in this terrible 
solitude, and busy in detaching the edible roots of 
the bulrush, as the speck of land on which he leans 
is melting away under the action of the current. 
A larger island, however, is now neared, although 
little more than level with the water's edge ; and 
from the luxuriant vegetation which covers it, there 
comes a confused hubbub of sounds, composed of 
the shouts of men, the screams of women, the yells 
of children, and the lowing of cattle. A family 
from the mainland had migrated to this oasis in the 
watery wilderness in search of pasture for their 
cattle and bulrushes for themselves. The moment 
had now come, however, when the island was to 
be submerged by the rising of the river; and 
although, like ourselves in our non-adventure in 
the Severn, they had made their caleulations, they 
are almost too late. The men and women disman- 
tle their reed-built huts in an instant, placing the 
materials on a raft, while the youths seamper off 
to collect the cattle. But how is the colony to be 
conveyed! Where be their luggage-boats and 
transports? The raft suffiees for the inanimate 
objects; and as for themselves—plunge goes a 
buffalo into the water, and plunge goes the pilot- 
herdsman after him, seated on a bundle of dried 
grass, and holding fast by the animal's tail. The 
rest of the herd follow the lead, helter-skelter, 
driven in by the long lances of the young men. 
These, as well as the older folks, male and female, 
fling themselves upon inflated hides, and follow the 
mad cortége ; while the children, propped upon 
dried gourds, dance like bubbles in their wake. 
That this is a river peril may well be supposed ; 
but custom renders the natives callous. The 
ing voyager enjoys the fun, and claps his hands at 
their headlong hurry and mishaps ; while the flying 


colony, who are on their way to the next island, | is no longer exposed to an unreasoning and venge- 


reply with Indian Billingsgate, till the two parties, 


on that seemingly shoreless sea, are out of sight | 


and hearing of each other. 

It is not possible to exhaust a subject like this. 
It would lead us from continent to continent, and 
from colintry to country, throughout the whole 
habitable globe, and the whole world’s history. 
Nothing that romance has invented, nothing that 
poetry has dreamed, can equal in beauty and sub- 
limity, in interest and excitement, even the every- 
day history of a river. Yes; but of a river whose 


phenomena, although always in accordance with | 
the wonderful regularity of nature, are yet suffi- | 











. 


dence. There are as few streams in nature as 
there are characters among the human kind to 
whom the words of the poet can be applied— 


“ =, a yet clear, though tranquil, yet not 
ull ; 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
INTEMPERATE ABUSE OF INTEMPERANCE, 


Our attention has been directed to a controversy, 
unpleasant in its features and useless in its tendency, 
on the subject of temperance, in a provincial print 
Certain severe strictures by a correspondent on the 
alleged intemperance of g particular town appear to 
have excited the ire of the general inhabitants, and 
led to an indignant denial of the specific charges, 
which, without any bad intention, had been some- 
what reeklessly and imprudently made. The oceur- 
rence of this circumstance, unfortunately not new in 
the history of the temperance movement, induces us 
to point out the impolicy of all kinds of severity in 
attempts to remedy either individual or social im- 
perfections. 

The whole history of mankind, we believe, affords 
no instance of a vice or folly of any kind being erad- 
icated by direct and severe attack. The vengeance 
of the law, and the scolding of the wise and virtu- 
ous, are equally powerless in winning from error. 
This was signally manifested in the case of witch- 
craft, which, in defiance of every severity and 
reproof, continued to be believed and pretendedly 
practised by large masses of people. ‘The super- 
stition, in point of fact, scarcely lessened in viru- 
lence so long as it was exposed to legal pains and 
penalties; and had the laws against witeheraft not 
been very properly abolished, witches in all proba- 
bility would have existed till the present day. How 
valuable this lesson! Certain death by burning at 
the stake could not put down witchcraft. Preaching, 
lecturing, scolding—every available indignity which 
could be heaped on the heads of the poor wretches— 
were equally powerless. When, however, in the 
progress of social improvement, it became the prac- 
tice to laugh at or disregard the pretensions to witch- 
craft, witches disappeared, and, except among a few 
illiterate fanatics, were no more heard of. 

Similar instances of the value of forbearance in 
repressing evil habits and crimes could be oe 
from the experience of modern times. Harshness 
in the law is now justly believed to defeat the ends 
for which laws were made. Nor is this a surpris- 
ing result of human feelings; all undue severity 
usually raising a sympathy in the fate of even the 
most abandoned malefactor. We accept it as one 
of the most pleasing features of the age, that error 


ful condemnation, but is treated with a calm and 
humane consideration of circumstances. 

To this improvement in general feeling we regret 
to find a too frequent exception in the members of 
temperance societies. Our allusion to this eireum- 
stance, we trust, will not be misunderstood. To 
the temperance movement we give the most unqual- 
ified approbation, and it is only our sincere respect 
for the cause that induces us to remonstrate on the 
unnecessary warmth with which it is oceasionally 
advocated by its proselytes. The world, we can 
assure them, is not to be overcome by calling names, 
by scolding, or by any other species of intemperance 


ciently uncertain in the eyes of man to give scope in language; it may be doubtful, indeed, if abuse 
for his blunders, and offer temptation to his impru- | does not aggravate the evil, by putting the accused 
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on the defensive, and causing them to raise the coun- 
t of sour and aff puritanism. Besides, 
eo principle of justice or reason has any one 
the right violently to attack the habits of a brother, 
ting that these are not all that they should be? 
nterference in such matters, unless as a measure 
of police, is altogether monstrous, and can never 
obtain the favorable consideration of any but an 
inferior order of minds. 

What, then, would we recommend to be done? 
Persuade and enlighten as much as you please, but 
Jet it be done gently. Let all reasonable measures 
be adopted to limit excess in the number of those 
establishments whence the means of intemperance 
are procured. But cease every kind of railing and 
abuse, whether against habitual tipplers, or those 
who professionally supply them with liquors. 
Above all, keep in view that one kind of indulgence 
may always be best extirpated by the substitution 
of another. A disease has to be cured: in the 
language of medicine, raise a counter-irritant. The 
manner in which this may be done will at once 
suggest itself. Place within the reach of all, the 
means of harmless and cheerful recreation. What 
are these means! They consist of reading-rooms, 
popular lectures, books, concerts, publie parks, and 
salubrious and comfortable houses. Fastidious per- 
sons, who find fault with everything, are alarmed 
lest such aids as these should advance the intellectual 
without improving the moral qualities of the people. 
Let them remain quite at their ease in this respect. 
The principal object to be served by reading-rooms, 
lectures, and so forth, is the furnishing of harmless 
for pernicious recreations. The question is not 
whether people might not be better employed if 
left to themselves, but whether they wi/] be. We 


take a workman just emancipated from his labor in | 


the evening: his home is squalid, or at least con- 
fined and dull: he has a craving for some kind of 
excitement; he meets a companion, and, after a 
little chat, they adjourn to the public-house, where 
the brillianey of the fire, the smiles and gossip of 
the landlord, and the inspirations of the liquor, 
make the time pass pleasantly away; in other 
words, a demand for a necessary degree of excite- 
ment has led to a pernicious indulgence. Instead 
of railing at and dragooning this unfortunate pair 
of individuals, we propose never alluding to their 
debauch, of which perhaps they are already some- 
what ashamed. We substitute what they have 
been all along standing in need of, but never have 
had the sense to express—a means of excitement 
which, while exhilarating, shall not injure, but 
— improve them. Opposite to the public- 

use, Or at least somewhere quite iu the way, we 
establish a reading-room—a table is covered with 
newspapers, magazines, and books; a cheerful fire 
blazes in the grate ; the place is clean and comfort- 
able, and a dozen respectable men are seated around, 
each hard at some sort of intellectual feast. There 
is absolutely virtue in the spectacle; the very 
thought of whiskey in sucha place would be almost 
felt to be asin. Does any one presume to tell us 
that this cownter-irritant would not, in very many 
cases, draw away and put an end to a foul social 
disease ! 

After all, however, great as is our faith in places 
of publie recreation, we incline to think that in a 
taste for home pleasures lie the means of radically 
curing intemperance. It has not been by public 
places of resort of any kind that the higher and 
middle classes have been improved to their present 
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standard, but by the charms of home, improved 
dwellings, private reading, and converse. One 
night lately, we were at a party of about a dozen 
ladies and gentlemen. After tea there was miscel- 
laneous conversation, people moving about the 
room at their ease; then there was a little music 
and dancing ; lastly, a slight refection, in which 
cakes and Jemonade predominated. Al] separated 
in the best possible spirits ; the evening had been 
spent rationally and most delightfully. There was 
not a drop of spirits drunk, and yet there was 
not a teetotaller in the company—the whole thing 
was but a result of gradually-improved tastes and 
habits. ‘The same night, as I afterwards learned 
from the newspapers, there was a party of individu- 
als of a humble class assembled for daneing in a 
public-house in a neighboring street. After dane- 
ing they fell to drinking ; from drinking they pro- 
ceeded to fighting ; and the police being called in, 
the whole were lodged in the watch-house. This 
was bad ; but do we groan over it as an ineurable 
evilt No such thing. The fighting party only 
obeyed their tastes and instincts; and give them 
time and opportunities of improvement, they will by 
and by conduct themselves like the other party 
over the way. A century ago, gentlemen and 
ladies drank, snarled. and fought in taverns. Now, 
they have no taste for such exploits ; they like to 
sit at home, reading or conversing with their 
families and friends. Will the working-classes 
ever be brought to this pitch of refinement! There 
ean be no doubt of it. The mechanie of our own 
day is Superior in many respects to the gentleman 
of sixty years ago. Education of course has had 
not a little to do in effecting this change of manners ; 
}and when the whole body of the people shall receive 
the advantages which a broad system of education 
will confer, they can searcely fail to exhibit a 
corresponding advance in their language and ideas. 
In addition to educational influences, we have now 
the alliance of women, which the last age had not. 
Refined female minds, tastes, and habits are operat- 
ing to advance the whole body politic. Precept 
may be disregarded ; but example, which in this 
ease is fashion, is contagious. Down and down 
will this spirit of imitation descend, till it leavens 
the entire mass. Woman's mission, now, for the 
first time, beginning to be understood, is, however, 
of too great importance to come in at the conclusion 
of an article, and we shall leave the subject for 
treatment on another occasion. 





Many, and probably all white chalk rocks are the 
produce of microscopic animalcules, which are, for the 
most part, quite invisible to the naked eye, possessing 
calcareous shells, of which more than one million 
are well preserved in each cubic inch ; that is, much 
more than ten millions in one pound of chalk. The 
extreme minuteness of these chalk animalcules is 
strikingly proved by the fact, that, even in the-finest 
levigated whiting, multitudes of them are still pres- 
ent, and may be applied without suffering change to 
the most varied purposes. Thus, in the chalk coat- 
ing given to painted chambers, paper, or even glazed 
visiting-cards, may be seen a pretty mosaic of well- 
preserved moss-coral animalcules, invisible to the 
naked eye; and thus our natural vision receives 
from such a surface the impression of the purest 
white, little dreaming that it contains the bodies of 
millions of beings which once enjoyed life—beings 
of varied and beautiful forms, more or less closely 
crowded together. 











From Chambers’ Journal, 
THE CONSCRIPT. 


A SKETCH FROM PARISIAN LIFE. 


In a narrow street of a poor suburb of Paris there 
stood, two or three years ago, a small and obscure 
fruiterer’s shop, where a few withered cabbages and 
some stale fruit placed at the door made a melan- 
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throwing away money. Young people don’t be 
lieve in anything now-a-days.” And Anne shouk 
her erey head even more sadly than her sister. 

es were only dead, they could not take Jean 
from you,’’ said a low, broken voice, which pro- 
poner it from the bed in the recess. 

** Did you speak, Mathieu!’’ inquired Antoi- 
nette, going up to the couch of her paralyzed hus- 


choly show ; whilst on the shelves within were | band 


symmetrically arranged baskets, which, though 
complaisantly supposed by customers to contain 
something, were, in reality, quite empty. 

‘* Mathieu Giraud, Fruitier,’? was written in 
large and half-effaced letters above the door of this 
humble abode. There was no one in the shop ; but 
in a small back-room beyond it, two women were 
seated. They spoke but little, and busily plied 
their needles, though one of them occasionally 
glanced towards the shop, as if expecting some cus- 
tomer to enter; but the precaution was needless ; 
it remained vacant ; and at every glance the woman 
sighed, and once more resumed her work. The 
back-room was small, and almost bare. A dingy 
bed, half hidden in a recess, a table, and a few 
chairs of painted deal, were all the furniture it 
contained. It was dark, moreover, as all back- 
rooms have been from time immemorial, and the 
dull glimmering light which streamed from the 
high narrow window appeared to increase rather 
than diminish the natural gloom of the place. The 
two women were seated near the light, which fell 
full upon them. They were both somewhat ad- 
vaneed in years ; and their pale and wrinkled fea- 
tures bespoke a life of poverty and care. They 
were sisters, but notwithstanding their relation- 
ship, very different in temper and personal ap- 
pearance. Antoinette Giraud, the fruiterer’s wife, 
was tall and thin, a simple, meek-looking woman, 
long accustomed to misfortune, to which she had at 
length submitted with a kind of indifference, pro- 
ceeding more from a broken spirit than from resig- 
nation. Ma tante Anne, or Aunt Anne, the name 
under which her sister was generally known, was, 
on the contrary, a brisk little creature, full of spirit 
and fire, with many mysterious winks, and nods, 
and prophetic hints, which it was not given to 
everybody to understand. She was a firm believer 
in dreams, and held cards, as a means of divination, 
in great reverence: indeed, she trusted to them, 
and her nightly visions, in almost every important 
occurrence of her life; and notwithstanding her re- 
_— failures, held her faith in them unchanged. 

t might, indeed, have been supposed that Anne 
lived for the mere purpose of dreaming. As she 
had never been married—her unlucky dreams hav- 
ing, she said, always come in the way just as she 
was on the point of contracting a matrimonial en- 

agement—she had for many years resided with 

er sister Antoinette ; thus, however, escaping only 
a few of the cares of matrimony. The two females 
had been for some time sewing in silence, when 
Antoinette, pausing in her work, suddenly observed 
in a melancholy tone, ‘“‘ No, no, [have no hope, 
Anne; my poor Jean will not get a good number. 
His father and I have always been unlucky, and 
we shall be so to the end.’’? And the old woman 
shook her head despondingly. 

** Ha! Antoinette,” replied Anne, with mysteri- 
ous solemnity, ‘‘ if Jean had only listened to me he 
would have consulted Mademoiselle Lenormand be- 
fore she died, and then we should have known what 
number he was to get, and whether he was to be a 
soldier or not. But no; he always said it was 





| seribed. 





** Ay, ay,”’ he muttered, without making a di- 
rect reply, ‘‘ Heaven help us ; our poor Jean has no 
chance.”’ 

** Ay, he has no chance,” sadly repeated his wife, 
resuming her seat. 

Mathieu and Antoinette Giraud had been mar- 
ried for many years, and had begun their wedded 
life with every prospect of happiness. In one sense 
they had indood been perfectly happy ; but so far 
as worldly matters were concerned, they had had to 
endure all the trials of poverty and misfortune com- 
bined. After struggling for some time against the 
difficulties which surrounded them, they had at last 
been obliged to give in, and leave their neat and 
comfortable fruiterer’s shop in the Rue St. Honoré 
for one in the suburbs of the city. Scarcely had 
they removed to their new lodgings, when Mathieu 
became paralyzed. ‘This unhappy event cast upon 
his wife the sole burden of attending to the shop 
and supporting the family. To this task, notwith- 
standing her strenuous efforts, Antoinette would 
have proved wholly inefficient, but for the aid she 
received from her only son, then a youth of fifteen. 
Jean Giraud was scarcely out of his apprenticeship, 
though he had the heart and courage of a man ; he 
was a locksmith by trade, but, on account of his 
youth, did not earn, with all his industry, more 
than a few francs a week. On this scanty sum, 
and the little that Antoinette and Anne made by 
their sales in the shop, and their exertions in the 
shape of needlework, the whole family contrived to 
live; no easy tusk, considering that old Mathieu's 
illness was very expensive. Still, they did live, 
and, as Antoinette often proudly observed, ‘* with- 
out owing a single sous to anybody.”’ 

The French working-classes have, generally 
speaking, a deep and wholesome horror of debt. 

As Jean grew older, his earnings increased, and 
some comfort began to reign in the little family. A 
few hundred frances even went to the savings’ bank ; 
but this was only a provision for the approaching 
time when Jean would probably be snatched from 
his parents to enter the army, according to the laws 
of the French conscription. The fated epoch had 
now arrived; Jean was twenty-one; and on the 
next day he was, with the other youths of the 
neighborhood, to proceed to the mairie ; and there, 
in the presence of the mayor, to draw forth from an 
urn a roll of paper on which a number was in- 
If the number was a low one, such as 12, 
25, or even 40 or 50, Jean Giraud must bid his 
parents farewell, and become a soldier; but if it 
was a high one, as, for instance, 80, 90, or 100, 
there was little or no chance of his being ever called 
upon to fight for his country, and he might quietly 
remain at home. Had he, moreever, been a wid- 
ow’s son, or afflicted with any awkward deformity, 
this would have sufficed, whatever number he drew, 
to exclude him from the service. This was why 
Mathieu, regretting his own useless life, observed, 
with a groan, that his poor Jeau had no chance; 
whilst Antoinette, thinking of her son's muscular 
and well-knit frame, echoed with a sigh, ‘* Ay, he 
has no chance.”’ 
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A melancholy silence had followed these last 
words, and Antoinette was in the shop attending on 
a customer, when Ma tante Anne mysteriously 
drew a pack of cards from her pocket, and mutter- 
ing to herself, began dealing them out, and spread- 
them on the table-before her. For some time she 
eyed the eards with ge satisfaction. 

** All goes on well, Antoinette,’ she eagerly 
said, addressing her sister, who now came in from 
the shop: ‘* just look ; here is an ace of diamonds, 
which signifies good news; then here are plenty 
of clubs, which mean money; and now see if 
the card I am going to turn up is not a good one ?”’ 

As she spoke she laid the ace of spades upon the 
table. ‘* Oh!’ she cried in consternation, ‘* the 
ace of spades! Why, I can have no hope after 
this! But ‘tis all of a piece. I dreamt of a rat 
Jast night. Ah! poor Jean, all is ruined ; the ace 
of spades!’’ and she rocked herself in her chair 
with every token of despair. 

“What! has anything happened to Jean?” in- 
quired a low and tremulous voice behind. 

Anne and Antoinette both turned round some- 
what hastily ; but more, however, to greet the 
new-comer than to testify their surprise at her un- 
expected appearance. 

She who thus anxiously inquired after Jean was 
a pretty brunette, about eighteen, with glossy 
black hair smoothed under her little white cap, and 
very brilliant dark eyes. Her dress, though re- 
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to her first question, she anxiously repeated, ‘‘ Has 
anything happened to Jean?”’ 

*“No, Marie,” sadly replied Antoinette ; ’tis 
only the old story: to-morrow is the day.’’ 

** Ay, to-morrow isthe day,” og napa | echoed 
Anne ; “ and depend upon it poor Jean wi | go. I 
did not turn up an ace of spades, or dream of a rat, 
for nothing.”’ 

**Oh! is that all?’ said Marie, somewhat re- 
lieved ; ** he has still a chance, I hope.”’ 

** A chance !”’ doubtfully answered Antoinette , 
‘* have we not always been unlucky’ No, no, we 
have no chance. If even Jean was lame, or want- 
ed a few teeth, or ae 

** Well,”’ interrupted Marie, laughing in spite of 
her real grief, ‘‘ 1 am not sorry, for my part, that 
he is not exactly as you would wish him to be. 
But,’’ added she more gravely, ‘ you must not get 
into low spirits, Madame Giraud ; though you have 
not been very happy as yet, it is true, still a day 
comes at last for the poor as well as for the rich.”’ 

Here Mathieu sighed audibly, and Marie ap- 
proached the old man’s bed. 

‘* How are you this evening, Monsieur Giraud ?”’ 
said she gently. 

Mathieu gazed on her tenderly, but made no re- 
‘ply. He had known and loved Marie for years ; 
for when he first fell ill, his wife and sister-in-law 
being sometimes compelled to leave him alone, the 
, Young waistcoat-maker would then come and sit by 





markably plain and simple, had that indescribable | his bedside with her work, cheering him with her 
air of neatness which characterizes the better class | pleasant laugh and merry song. It is, indeed, quite 
of the Parisian grisettes, and added even a new | characteristic of the grisette that she always sings, 
charm to her attractive little person. Marie, for | and she has even prettily and poetically been called 
such was the name of the pretty grisette, was a|‘‘ the lark of Paris."’ Never, surely, was there a 
giletiére, or waisteoat-maker, and being an excel-| merrier lark than Marie. From staying occasion- 
lent workwoman, sometimes earned no contemptible | ally near the old man, she at last came to spend 
sum by her industry. he resided in the same} with him a few hours every day; this was mostly 
house with the Girauds, and, if the truth must be|in the evening time, when Jean came home from 


told, had for the last six months been betrothed to 
Jean, whose parents loved her almost as tenderly 
as the young man himself. Marie, of course, took 
great interest in the question of Jean's coming fate, 


work. The young man would then sit at the head 
of his father’s bed, whilst Marie was working at 
the foot. It was thus their courtship began, to the 
great delight of old Mathieu, who was never hap- 


as the two Jovers had agreed to postpone their | pier than when he could thus see them together, 


marriage until all was over. If he was so fortu- 
nate as to draw a good number, the wedding was to 
take place in less than a twelvemonth ; if, on the 
contrary, he became a soldier, Jean and Marie 
would have to wait eight years before the fulfilment 
of their happiness. 

Marie's spirits were not cast down by this alter- 
native. She was an orphan, and had been early 
taught self-reliance and trust in Providence. Hope 
had indeed become so habitual to her, that she 
would have indulged in it even under desperate cir- 
cumstances. In this disposition she was upheld not 
only by the buoyancy of youth, but also by her 
natural good sense, which led her to contemplate 
even misfortune under its most advantageous as- 
pect. Besides, as she sometimes philosophically 
observed, ‘* God was for all—for both rich and 
poor.”’ It must, however, be confessed that, not- 
withstanding her philosophy, Marie felt no litte 
anxiety to know the result of Jean's trial on the next 
day. Fight years wasa long period to pass without 
perhaps seeing him more than once or twice! 
And even less selfish vonsiderations led her to fear 
this result when she reflected on the unhappy con- 
dition to which his absence would reduce his 
parents. As she entered the back room on this 
evening, and heard Aunt Anne mention the name 
of her betrothed in a tone of despair, Marie, there- 
fore, felt some uneasiness ; and receiving no reply 





and who now dwelt with bitter grief on their ap- 
proaching separation. 

“If I were dead,”’ said he, mournfully gazing 
upon her, ‘* you could be his wife.”’ 

Marie's eyes filled with tears; but striving to 
hide her feelings, she observed with apparent cheer- 
fulness, ** And why not whilst you are alive, Mon- 
sieur Giraud '”” 

** Because Jean will have a bad number,”’ replied 
the old man in the same desponding tone. 

“* Well, really,’’ exclaimed Marie with some im- 
patience, ‘* you all seem quite determined that it 
should be so. Aunt Anne has turned up an ace 
of spades, and of course Jean must be a soldier ; 
Madame Giraud says that she is poor and unlucky, 
and that there is no chance for him; and even you, 
Father Giraud,’”’ she added in her most caressing 
yet reproachful tone—‘* even you must needs put in 
that, if you were dead, I should be his wife! 
Really this is too bad. I came here to seek for a 
little comfort, and not only find none for myself, 
but cannot even afford any. I suppose,’’ she pet- 
tishly continued, ‘* Jean will be as bad as the rest 
of you when he comes home.” 

As she spoke thus, the door leading from the 
shop to the back room opened, and Jean entered. 

Jean Giraud was, indeed, as his mother had 
averred, not so fortunate as to be afflicted with a 
personal deformity. Far from it. He was tall, 
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well-made, and good-looking ; and his curly chest-| trol her emotion any longer, she buried her face in 


nut hair, dark-blue eyes, and fresh color, proclaimed 

him to belong to the real Frank race of his country. 

But on this evening a cloud sat on his usually open | 
brow, and notwithstanding his efforts to conceal his | 
feelings, the restless glance of his eye, and the oc- | 
casional nervous twitching of his lips, betrayed his | 
secret anxiety. Jean Giraud was as much of a) 
hero as any of his countrymen; he certainly was, 
not of a timid disposition, and personal apprehen- 

sions had nothing to do with his present feelings. 

His only thoughts were for his parents. What 
were they to do when he was gone’ Who was | 
to support them in their present helpless condition ! 
For Antoinette and her sister earned very little, 
and what the shop brought in was barely sufficient 
to pay the rent and taxes. Jean’s mind brooded on 
these thoughts until he was well nigh distracted. 
Though he loved Marie most tenderly, still it was | 
not the prospect of parting from her that now sad- 
dened him : she was eighteen, and he twenty-one ; 
they were both young, and might wait even eight 
years and yet be happy. But his parents! He 
strove to think no more of the subject, but in 
vain. 

As he entered the back-room where the little 
family and his betrothed were seated together, 
Jean, however, endeavored to assume something 
like cheerfulness. He whistled a tune with even 
more than usual glee, bade Marie good evening 
with a merry joke, and sitting down at the head of 
his father’s bed, declared he had never been so 
hungry for supper. Antoinette rose silently, and, 
assisted by Marie, began laying the things on the 
table. The supper was a frugal one, consisting 
merely of some bread, cheese, and wine. They all 
sat down to it in silence, Jean in vain endeavoring 
to appear cheerful, in order to induce his mother 
and aunt to imitate his example. Searcely was 
the meal over, when Antoinette, overcome by her 
feelings, burst into tears. 

“Why, maman, what is the matter t’’ exclaimed 
her son with astonishment. 

“Ah, Jean! what were you whistling ?’’ she 
sorrowfully replied. 

Jean started, for he had been humming the tune 
of the Parisienne, a favorite military song. 

** Ay, ay,”’ said Anne mystically, shaking her 
head, ‘‘ "tis only another token. I did not turn up 
the ace of spades for nothing.”’ 

** Well, and let us suppose, after all, that he 
should get a bad number,’’ resolutely observed 
Marie, ‘ he will not die for it—nor shall we, I 
hope. I know what you are going to say, Jean,” 
she quickly added, noticing her betrothed’s sor- 
rowful leok as it rested on his mother; ‘* but I feel 
very dull in my room up stairs ; what if, when you 
are gone, I should lodge heret Madame Giraud 
could take care of my money for me, and I am sure 
that would be a great relief; for though I do not 
earn much, still sometimes I don’t know what to do 
with it, little as it is" 

** Marie !”’ exclaimed Jean in an agitated tone. 

**T wont be interrupted,” peremptorily said his 
betrothed ; ‘* besides, Monsieur Jean, this does not 
concern you, for it is all to be whilst you are away ; 
your only business will be to write us such amus- 
ing letters as may make us laugh heartily.”’ 

** And if he goes to Algeria?’’ observed his 
mother in a faltering tone. 

** Well,”’ replied Marie with a faint attempt to 
smile, ‘‘ he will perhaps catch Abd-el-Kader, and 








become marshal of France.’’ But, unable to con- 


her hands, and fairly burst into tears. 

** Marie!’ cried Jean reproachfully—but he 
also could get no further; and leaning his brow 
— his hand, he looked very fixedly at the 

le. 

** Well, well,”’ said Marie, after a brief though 
sad pause, “all is not desperate yet. God is for 
the poor as well as for the rich, and perhaps he will 
leave us Jean.” 

The next morning was as bright and fair a one 
as was ever seen in spring, and the sun shone 
quite merrily into Madame Giraud’s shop, where, 
with Ma tante Anne, Antoinette was engaged in 
arranging everything, though the thoughts of 
both were certainly but little engrossed by their 
mutual occupation. 

** Antoinette !’? suddenly said Anne, ‘‘ do you 
know what I dreamed of last night!’ 

““No,”’ replied her sister, slightly starting ; 
** what was it about, Anne ?’’ 

** 1 dreamed that Jean had a black spot on his 
forehead.” 

** Well, and what does that mean?”’ 

** That means that he will have a bad number.” 

‘* Heaven have mercy on us !”’ sorrowfully ob- 
served Antoinette ; ‘‘ but perhaps, sister, you are 
mistaken ?”’ 

** Mistaken !’? echoed Anne with undisguised 
wonder ; “‘ would, indeed, I were ; but you know, 
Antoinette, I was never mistaken yet in a dream ; 
besides,’’ she muttered to herself, ‘‘ I shall try the 
eards by and by, and then we shall know all about 
it.”” 

‘* Hush !”’ said Antoinette, ‘‘ here is Jean ; it is 
of no use to sadden the poor fellow.” 

Jean, indeed, entered the shop dressed, and, as 
his poor mother declared, with a faint attempt to 
smile, quite spruce. Though not looking particu- 
larly merry, he did not seem to be very sad ; he 
was calm and composed ; for if he felt acutely, still 
his pride would not allow him to betray any unbe- 
coming emotion in the presence of his comrades 
who were to accompany him to the mairie. After 
greeting his mother and aunt, Jean entered the 
back-room, and sat down by his father’s bedside. 
The old man was asleep, but he soon awoke ; and 
taking his son’s hand between his own, gazed upon 
him with melancholy tenderness. 

‘Jean, my boy,”’ said he in a low, tremulous 
voice, “‘ think of your poor father whilst you are 
away, and of your mother too; perhaps you will 
never see them again. Ah! this will be a sore 
blow to Antoinette,’’ he added, in a mournful 
tone. 

Jean rose, and walked about the room: all] this 
was truly hard to bear. 

He found it harder still when he sat down to 
breakfast between his mother and Marie, whose red 
eyes and pale cheeks testified that she had spent a 
sleepless night. The meal was a silent one, but it 
was nearly concluded when Anne entered the room. 
She was more than usually grave, and shook her 
head in a most prophetic and Sibyl-like manner. 
“What is the matter, Anne?’ tremulously in- 
quired Antoinette. 

*T have just been dealing out the cards in my 
room.”” 

** Well,’’ anxiously said the poor mother, ‘‘ what 
about Jean *t”’ 

**] have seen the number he is to get.” 

“Ah! which is itt’ eagerly asked Madame 


| Giraud. 
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« Jean will get number 27,’’ replied Anne sol- 


umnly. 

“ A bad number !”’ faintly echoed Antoinette. 

‘* Maman,”’ almost angrily exclaimed Jean, ‘‘ can 
anything so foolish affect you thus?” 

Foolish!’ cried Anne indignantly; ‘ ha! 

oung people don’t believe in anything now-a-days. 
er grieve for you, Jean, that | am in the right ; 
would indeed I were wrong, and that you were not 
to get that ugly number 27!” 
ean knew his aunt's obstinacy on this head, and, 
unwilling to irritate her uselessly, he dropped the 
subject. 
hen the breakfast was over—and a cheerless 
one it was—all arose, for it was time for Jean to 
depart. He first went to his father’s bedside. Old 
Mathieu caused himself to be raised on his couch, 
and in a low, broken tone muttered a heartfelt bene- 
diction over his son, whilst the weeping Antoinette 
stood near him. From his parents Jean turned to 
Aunt Anne, who very affectionately embraced him, 
but muttered something at the same time about his 
unfortunate incredulity, and number 27. Marie 
alone seemed collected and calm, and though she 
was sad, a smile of hope played around her Jips. 

“ Be of good cheer, Jean,’’ said she, giving him 
her hand ; *‘ God is for us all, for the poor and the 
rich. Be of good cheer; should even the worst 
happen, we will strive to bear it patiently.’’ 

ean gazed affectionately on his betrothed, and 
once more embracing his weeping mother, precipi- 
tately left the house, not daring to trust himself with 
a look behind. 

We will not endeavor to describe the hours of anx- 
ious expectation that followed—hours that actually 
seemed.days, so slowly and tediously did they drag 
along. Antoinette, under pretence of seeing to the 


shop, was constantly looking in the street for Jean ; | 


whilst Anne every quarter of an hour went up stairs 
to her room with a mysterious look, and came down 

ain with a clouded brow and ominous glance. 

he infection seemed to have caught Marie herself ; 
for though she sat with her work near Mathieu's 
bed, the old man sadly remarked that her needle 
ofien flagged, and, for the first time since many 
days, that she had no merry song to cheer him. 
Then there were two or three old neighbors who 
occasionally peeped in and out with woe-begone feat- 
ures, holding mysterious conferences with Aunt 
Anne, and startling her poor sister by dismal tales 
of many a young and handsome conscript whom 
they had known, and who had fallen, poor fellow, 
in his first battle. In short, they were all as com- 
fortably miserable as they could be, when Marie, 
unable to bear her impatience any longer, left her 
work, and going to the shop-door, looked out into 
the street. It was vacant, and no token of Jean was 
to be seen. With a sigh she once more entered the 
back-room ; she had searcely, however, reached the 
threshold, when she suddenly paused, and turned 
pale : aloud shout had echoed at the farthest end of 
the street. 

“* The conscripts !’’ said Antoinette in a low tone. 

** So soon !’’ answered Marie with seeming indif- 
pr ‘don’t you think it may be something 
else ' 

“No, no,” replied Antoinette in a feverish 
voice ; “it is the conscripts ; I hear their music.”’ 

The merry sounds of a fiddle might, indeed, as 
she spoke, be heard at the end of the street. Sup- 
ported by Marie, for she was nearly overcome with 
emotion, and followed by her sister, the poor mother 
mr to the front door, whilst Mathieu prayed 

ntly in his bed. 


When they looked out, the conscripts still stood 
somewhat far down in the street. Their hats were 
ornamented with tri-colored favors, and the number 
each had drawn, whether good or bad, was fixed in 
his hat-band, and visible even at a distance. But 
Antoinette and Marie vainly strove to distinguish 
Jean in the crowd. 

‘*T see him !”’ at length cried Marie, turning pale. 

** Ha! where is he? what is his number?’’ simul- 
taneously exclaimed the two sisters, less clear- 
sighted than their young companion. 

**'There—there beyond: he looks round this 
way; but I can see nothing of his number.” 

** Ay, ay, [see him now,” eagerly remarked Aunt 
Anne ; “and alas! poor bby, 1 can see his number 
too. Ah! I knew it—27!” 

** Tt is not 27,” hastily observed Marie ; ‘* for sec, 
Aunt Anne, Jean holds up his hat for us to see it; 
the number begins with a one, and then there is 
a nought.”’ 

** Ay, ten,” said Anne ; ‘‘ worse still than 27; I 
knew it was a bad one.”’ 

** No, it is not ten,’’ continued Marie in a tone 
tremulous with emotion ; ‘“‘ there is another nought 
—it is a hundred ;’”’ and falling down on a chair, 
she burst into tears, whilst Jean rushed into the 
shop. waving his hat with triumph. 

e will not endeavor to describe the scene that 
followed—old Mathieu’s joy, Antoinette’s silent 
rapture, and Marie’s bright smiles. Aunt Anne, 
though greatly delighted, was very much surprised ; 
both her dreams and cards had for once signally 
failed. -As for the dream, it was, she averred, quite 
her own mistake, for evidently the spot on Jean’s 
forehead meant nothing : it should have been on his 





hat, to prove at all significant! Then she had most 
probably misdealt the cards ; such an error could 
never otherwise have happened—nay, she even ree- 
| ollected something about a bundred! Further than 
| this Aunt Anne would never yield when remon- 
| strated with on this subject. It is, however. worthy 
of remark, that her faith in dreams and cards seemed 
rather shaken, as she henceforth indulged in much 
less speculation concerning them than she had for- 
merly been in the habit of doing. As for the old 
neighbors, they were very much pleased, but not so 
much surprised ; they were almost certain all would 
turn out well, but had not said so, lest they should 
excite expectations that might be deceived. But to 
return to the conscript and his family. 

The day was spent by them in much happiness : 
indeed, there was almost too much of this quality in 
it. The event was so delightful, so unexpected, so 
everything that was pleasant, that Antoinette, Anne, 
Marie, and Jean were quite bewildered. Mathieu 
seemed alone a little sensible. ‘Towards evening 
they had, however, grown calmer, and after supper, 
sat up to make plans for the future—the only appa- 
rent consequence of which was, their separating very 
late. When Marie at length rose to depart, and 
bent over Mathieu to bid him good-night, she could 
not resist the temptation of whispering to him— 
Well, Father Giraud, do you wish to die now?” 

** No, Marie,” said he, gazing on her aflection- 
ately ; ** no, not yet.’ 

** And you, Madame Giraud,” playfully said the 
young girl, turning towards Antoinette, ‘‘ don’t 
you think we poor folks are sometimes as happy as 
the rich, if not a great deal more so!”’ 

** Ay, and ten times as happy,’’ warmly replied 
Antoinette, who was now quite merry. , 
‘+ No, not ten times,” smilingly observed Marie ; 
** for you know God watches over both rich and 

poor.”’ 
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The sequel need scarcely be told. In less than a 
year Jean and Marie were married, and old Mathieu, 
though still paralyzed, declared himself so happy at 
the event, i he expressed his readiness to die ; 
which has not, however, prevented him from cm J 
ever since, and repeating the same wish on the bi 
of his son’s first child, which, being a girl, will give 
its parents no uneasiness on the subject of the con- 
scription. Jean and Marie have not grown oa 
rich, but the shop has been newly painted, and, 


somehow or other, is oftener filled with customers 
than it used to be : it no longer contains any with- 
ered cabbages, and is so frequently visited by the 
children of the neighborhood, that no fruit grows 
Antoinette «superintends the general 


stale in it. 





THE CONSCRIPT. 


concerns of the house, Anne has taken charge of the 
— Marie, whose horoscope she persists in formally 
rawing on every annive of her birthday. Jean 
attends to his work ; and Marie, though a stil] 
contrives to earn a few francs with her waistcoats, 
attends to the shop, and, as old Mathieu declares, 
gladdens the whole place with her merry song. 
** And yet,”’ as she often observes, “‘ how strange 
that all this happiness should have depended on one 
insignificant little number !”’ 
Itis true Marie generally closes this philosophical 


remark by quoting her favorite saying ; but it is we 


hope, too well impressed on the reader's mind to re- 
quire repetition. 





Puritan Disttxe or Lone Hatr.—A writer in the 
“Universal Magazine” for 1779, speaking of the dis- 
like the more rigid Puritans had to long hair, which 
“was frequently declaimed against from the pulpit, 
and in the days of Cromwell was conside as a 
subject of disgrace,” adds, “the gloomy emigrants 
who fled from England and other parts, about that 
period, to seek in the wilds of America a retreat 
where they might worship God according to their con- 
sciences, among other whimsical tenets carried to 
their new settlements an antipathy against long hair ; 
and when they became strong enough to publish a 
code of laws, we find the following curious article as 
a part of it:—‘It is a circumstance universally ac- 
knowledged, that the custom of wearing long hair, 
after the manner of immoral! persons and of the sav- 
age Indians, can only have been introduced into 
England but in sacrilegious contempt of the express 
command of God, who declares that it is a shameful 
practice for any man who has the least care for his 
soul to wear long hair. As this abomination excites 
the indignation of all pious persons, we, the magis- 
trates, in our zeal for the purity of the faith, do 
expressly and authentically declare, that we condemn 
the impious custom of letting the hair grow—a cus- 
tom which we look upon to be very indecent and dis- 
honest, which horribly disguises men, and is offensive 
to modest and sober persons, inasmuch as it corrupts 
good manners. We, therefore, being justly incensed 
against this scandalous custom, do desire, advise, and 
earnestly request all the elders of our continent, zeal- 
ously to show their aversion to this odious practice, 
to exert all their power to put a stop to it, and espec- 
ially to take care that the members of their churches 
be not infected with it; in order that those persons 
who, notwithstanding these rigorous prohibitions, and 
the means of correction that shall be used on this 
account, shall still persist in this custom, shall have 
both.God and man at the same time against them.’ ” 
—Fairholt’s Costume in England. [It is necessary 
here to explain that the Puritanic antipathy to long 
hair depended in a great degree upon association of 
ideas. The courtiers and cavaliers of Charles I.’s 
reign, who were free in their modes of life, and did 
not sympathize in the strong religious spirit of their 
age, wore long tresses as ornamental. From this 
cause the Puritans came to dislike abundant tresses, 
which they unavoidably associated with scandalous 
and irreligious lives. Jn a minor degree, they might 
be animated by a notion that all personal ornament 
was conducive to laxity of manners. It seems to 
require these remarks, to make the above statement 
appear as true to human nature.]|—Chambers’ Journal. 


Givine Wrxe to Cumprex.—Fond papas and 
mamas, unaware of the havoc they are making with 
their children’s health, may too frequently be seen 
giving them sips and glasses of wine at dinner. 
Children with robust constitutions may endure this 





without serious injury, further than creating in them 
bad habits ; but to those of a weak or inflammatory 
constitution, the administration of alcohol in wine, or 
otherwise, is most pernicious. On this subject we 
extract the following from a medical work, Beddoe’s 
Hygeia. “An ingenious surgeon tried the following 
experiment :—He gave to two of his children, for a 
week alternately, after dinner, to the one a full glass 
of Sherry, and to the other a large China orange. 
The effects that followed were sufficient to prove the 
injurious tendency of vinous liquors. In one the 
pulse was quickened, the heat increased, the secre- 
tions morbidly altered; diminished flow of bile. 
Whilst the other had every appearance that indicated 
high health. The same effects followed when the 
experiment was reversed.” 


Furr im Panris.—Oct. 21.—It is quite cold to-day, 
and I have been obliged to have a fire ; I therefore 
purchased two francs’ worth of wood. There is a 
marchand de bois across the street, who occupies not a 
spacious wood-yard, as you would probably imagine, 
but a small shop, and that shop, small as it is, is 
large enough to stow many thousand francs’ worth 
of this precious article. They would no more think 
of exposing it to the depredations of the needy and 
unprincipled, in the open air, than a silver-smith 
with us, would pile ap his wares ina yard; why, 
while the marchand de bois was looking away, some 
scoundrel might fill his pockets and be off. For two 
francs | got twenty-three sticks, short sticks, rather 
small; and for two sous each I purchased two bun- 
dies of kindlings in fagots. It is, I believe, about a 
franc and a half for fifty pounds. When a fellow 
was going to buy a foot, they hardly thought him 
sane, and inquired if he would pay on the spot. The 
shop of the marchand de bois is decorated outside with 
paintings of piles of wood in perspective, presenting 
a perfect El Dorado, like the piles of gold in the bro- 
kers’ windows, only less real ; they sell also charbon 
de terre and charbon de bois. They also sell (it will 
make you laugh to hear) small pine cones, four for 
a sous, for fuel. In the winter they burn English 
coal, which is dear too, mixed with wood. The for- 
ests in France are mostly consumed, and great com- 
plaints are made of the high duty on English coal. 
—— astonished his barber by telling him he had 
burnt up while camping out many thousand francs’ 
worth of wood in one night! Their manner of saw- 
ing wood expresses the value they put upon it; 
instead of subjecting it to the rude contact of a saw- 
horse, they hold it carefully in their hands, and rub 
it up and down the saw! The sawdust is of course 
carefully preserved ; they would as soon waste gold 
dust. A good deal might be said on the influence 
which the scarcity of fuel has had on the French char- 
acter, driving them to the café and the spectacle, 
from the fireside.— Paris Corres. Salem Gazette. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CITY—TOAD-FISH—POEMS. 383 


Portrait or A Crry.—A large city, in fact, as 
things now are, is one huge manufactory of foul air 
—one compact an against the lungs and 
lives of its inhabitants. e are doomed to encoun- 
ter foul air always and everywhere—by day and by 
night—out of doors and in doors—at every period 
of our existence—amid the convocations of business, 
and in the pursuits of pleasure. Out of doors tall 
chimneys and steam funnels vomit forth dense 
clouds of smoke ; manufactories emit their noxious 
vapors; sewers pour through their gullyholes 
offensive gases ; the churchyards and the slaughter- 
houses contribute their quota of animal exhalations ; 
the streets are reeking with poesrag mud, and 
the banks of our rivers are thick with filthy deposits. 
Who, when he recollects all these sources of im- 
purity, can wonder at the dark cloud which hangs 
over our large cities, and the dense fogs which visit 
us in the winter months’ Who can wonder that 
disease is busy with us, and that pestilence is never 
absent’ The interior of our houses—our shops— 
our workshops—our factories, is still worse. The 
foul air from without is purity itself to that which 
we encounter within. hat with overcrowding, 
the almost total neglect of ventilation, the use of 
stoves, the barbarous custom of burning gas in the 
open air of our buildings, without making any pro- 
vision for carrying off the poisonous products of 
combustion, aided and abetted by the national hor- 
ror of draughts and the national indifference to foul 
air; what with all these sources of impurity and 
obstacles to improvement, the air from without 
(often rendered doubly impure by the barbarous 
cess-pool dug underneath our houses) becomes in 
the interior of our buildings nothing more nor less 
than a subtle and deadly poison. The laboring 
class, and especially those who follow sedentary 
occupations in-doors, are of course the chief victims 
of this aérial poison ; but no one, from the highest 
to the lowest, can altogether escape it. We 
encounter it everywhere—at home in our bedrooms 
and nurseries, abroad in all our places of resort. 
We breathe it at private parties, on the invitation of 
our friends ; we purchase it at concerts and thea- 
tres; we cannot escape it even at church. Our 
children are poisoned by it at school ; our adults in 
the prison, the shop, the workshop, the factory ; 
our soldiers in their barracks; our sailors in their 
ships; our miners in the bowels of the earth. In 
one word, the chief characteristic of our large towns 
may be summed up in a short phrase—* Foul air 
always and everywhere.”’-—Dr. Guy. 


Tue Toap-Fisn or New Sovran Wates.—A ten- 
ant of most of the shores around Sydney is the toad- 
fish, which looks like a toad elongated into a fish, 
with a tough, leathery, scaleless skin, and a bloated 
body, dark-mottled brown above, and white beneath. 
It is usually about five inches long, and dispropor- 
tionately broad, but swims very swiftly, and is, for 
its size, as bold and voracious as the shark. When 
I said Mr. Meredith did not fish with the rod, I 
might have added that he could not; for the toad- 
fish, which swarm everywhere, no sooner see any- 
thing dropped into the water, than they dart 
towards it by dozens, and fight among themselves 
for the honor of swallowing your hook, generally 
taking the precaution to bite off your line at the 
same time. This extreme anxiety to be caught 
might perhaps be pardoned, were the greedy little 
wretches fit to eat, but they are highly poisonous ; 


know one instance at least of their fatal effects—a 
lady, with whose family I am intimate, died in con- 
sequence of eating them. As they thus effectual] 

put a stop to our angling by biting off every vom 4 
dropped in the water before any other fish had time 
to look at it, they especially enjoyed the benefit of 
the fishing-spear, upon which many hundreds, if not 
thousands, must have been impaled in succession. 
This sounds very wantonly cruel, but let no one 
pronounce it so who is not well acquainted with the 
toad-fish ; from those who are, I fear no reproof. 
When speared, they directly inflate their leathery 
skins like a balloon, and eject a stream of liquid 
from their mouths, with a report as if they had 


wounded, they instantly swim about, and begin eat- 
ing; and should one be a little less active than his 
fellows, they forthwith attack him, and cat him up. 
—Mrs. Meredith’s Notes on New South Wales. 


Poems. By W.W.Srory. Boston: Little and 
Brown. 1847. pp. 249. 


We have read these poems with rare pleasure. 
Among them are some quite perfect in their kind— 
which is the best success that can be hoped for ; the 
best, because it is the work not of accident but of 
that fine harmony of soul and sense which is one of 
the special gifts of the true artist. What for instance 
can be more beautiful in sentiment or faultless in 
structure than this? We omit the title, as it tells its 
own story : 





Hours long have I sat silently, 
And watched the twilight fade— 
While one by one the clouds grew grey, 
In slowly deepening shade. 


Until the moon uprisen high 
Falls over earth and sea— 

And still I dream, as I have dreamed, 
Of thee, and only thee. 


Thy childhood—like the rosy cloud 
hat floated sweet afar ; 
Thy maidenhood—the silver pride 
Of the clear evening star. 


Thy womanhood—whose perfect love 
Shines gladly o’er my life, 

And like the moon, makes beautiful 
Earth’s harshness and earth’s strife. 


Here is another gem, which we take at random ; 
you will meet with nothing better among the 
exquisite songs of the early English dramatists. 


NO MORE. 


Flow on, sad stream, unto the sea, 
Thou flowest on as ever, 

But the heart most dear no more is here, 
Forever and forever. 


No more! I hear it in the pines, 
Through which the night-winds roar, 

Those stars shall shine in eyes of thine 
No more, O, never more ! 


Sigh on! sad autumn wind, sigh on! 
She lies in the grass beneath— 

I make my moan by her grave alone, 
For the violets have her breath. 


O, lonely night! O, wandering moon! 
Hast thou no word for me? 
O, love and sorrew! O, day and morrow! 





and although I should have thought their ayy 
appearance sufficient to prevent their being tried, 








Must ye forever be ? 


burst. If flung again into the water, however * 





384 NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Story tells us that he prints his pieces from 
a desire to give and to receive sympathy. We are 
sure that he cannot be disappointed. There are 
many hearts standing on the threshold of life whose 
recesses he will reach. ‘I'o all suech—ah ! why must 
their youthful freshness and aspiration ever be de- 
ceived and killed by the world'—-he will be taken 
as a friend such as only a poet can be. The yearn- 
ing after truth and beauty, the delicacy and tender- 
ness of passion, the faith in the future and in the 

ibilities of man, the clear vision which sees the 
ideal in the actual, and the true poetic ear and hand 
which belong to his book, will make it a favorite 
with those who have still a heart for such things, 
whether young or old. 

Aspiration is perhaps the prevailing sentiment 
which our poet has here uttered; aspiration after 
the beautiful and true, the aspiration of Raffaele, we 
should say, more than of Michael Angelo. He does 
not come like a great overwhelming flood, but like 
a river with summer trees on its banks, and yellow 
sands and beautiful stones seen through its waters, 
tending onward through fairer and nobler lands to 
the sea. :; 

Not to omit a little fault-finding from our criti- 
cism, we must say that some of the longer pieces 
seem to us not sufficiently condensed, and there is 
also once in a while a faulty line. But these are 
nothing to the satisfaction of welcoming to our liter- 
ature a new poet, who is a poet, and whose claims 
to an honorable place are so undeniable.—Chrono- 


type. 


Tue red pine, near Barrie, and through all the 
Penetanguishene country, in Western Canada, grows | 
toan enormous size. “1 measured one near Barrie,” | 
says Sir Richard Bonnycastle in his recent work on 
Canada, “no less than twenty-six feet in girth, and | 
this was merely a chance one by the wayside. Its | 
height, [ think, must have been at least two hundred | 
feet, and it was vigorously healthy. What was its | 
age? It would have made a plank eight feet broad | 
after the bark was stripped off.” | 





“Tne skins of all lions killed throughout the 
regency,” says Captain Kennedy in his “Journey 
through Algeria and Tunis,” “are sent to the bey, 
who pays a handsome premium upon each. The 
flesh is eaten ; and, contrary to our expectation, we | 
found it excellent, and made a capital supper upon | 
the ends of the ribs stewed with a little salt and red | 
pepper. It tasted like very young beef, and was | 
neither tough nor strong flavored !” 
} 


Maeniricent Appirrox.—Madame Tassaud begs 
to inform the nobility and gentry that she has just | 
added to her celebrated collection of criminals, | 
authentic models of those celebrated robbers. Jack | 
Sheppard, Dick Turpin, and Jerry Abershaw, together 
with the three crowned heats implicated in the late | 
Cracow robbery.—“ Punch.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers continue their 
publication of the Pictorial History of England, 
which is likely to become the standard history of 
that part of the world. It appears in parts, and is 
nearly half completed. They have also issued a 
fifth edition of The American Poulterer’s Compan- 
ion ; a Practical Treatise on the breeding, rearing, 
fattening and general management of the various 
species of Domestic Poultry ; with Illustrations and 
Portraits of Fowls taken from life. By C. N. Ben- 
net.—We thought this so valuable a book, that we 
purchased a copy of the former edition. 

The lives of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the diseoy- 
erer of the Pacific Ocean ; Hernando Cortes, the 
conqueror of Mexico; and Francisco Pizarro, the 
conqueror of Peru.—This book will be read with the 
more pleasure and profit from its relation to the 
present war with Mexico. 

Messrs. Witey & Putnam have issued, as Nos. 
23 and 24 of their Library of American Books, 
Views-a-foot ; or Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staff. By J. Bayard Taylor. With a Preface by 
N. P. Willis.—{Mr. Taylor, while a printer’s ap- 
prentice, conceived an intense desire of making 
this tour in Europe ; and overcoming many difficul- 
ties, and practising great economy, and earning 
money as he went, has succeeded in his object. 
We cordially add our good wishes to those which 
Mr, Willis has so well—so kindly expressed in the 
preface. We shall be glad to read a book produced 
under such circumstances, for ‘hey give proof that 
the writer has much original power, and his views 
and opinions will deserve and repay a hearing.] 
No 84 of their Library of Choice Reading, is the 
first part of Spaniards and their Country; by 
Richard Ford. No. 86 is a good edition of The 
Battle of Life; by C. Dickens. No. 83 is Mary 
Howitt’s Ballads and other Poems, for which we 
have looked with eagerness, and from which we 
shall freely copy hereafter. How much enjoyment 
we have had from her writings '!—not only direct- 
ly, but also from the pleasure and profit which 
**the children’’ have had in reading and repeating 
them.—Supernaturalism of New England, by J. 
G. Whittier, is attractive in both parts of its title ; 
it forms the 27th volume of Library of American 
Books.—Dombey & Son, part IV. 

Messrs. Reppinc & Co. have sent us two or 
three numbers of the American edition of Cham- 
bers’ Information for the People—a very good work, 
as all of Chambers’ are. It would be good policy 
to print it upon better paper. 





The Livixe Ace is published every Saturday, by | 
Lirrett & Payson, at No. 165 Tremont St., Boston. | 
Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. | 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received | 
and promptly attended to. To insure regularity in mail- | 
ing the work, remittances and orders should be addressed | 


- : | 
to the office of publication as above. 


Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. 


Comp tere sets to the end of 1846, making h e| 


large volumes, are for sale, neatly bound in cloth, for 


twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes. 
Any numbers may be had at 12) cents. 

Acexcies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
arrangements in all parts of North America, for increas- 
ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this a 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest themselves in the business. But it must be un- 
derstood that in all cases payment in advance is expected. 
The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford to 
incur either risk or expense in the collection of debts. 





